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ifes simple pleasures 


Browning once wrote feclingly about the difficulty of getting the right thing in the right place 
at the right time, but he was probably thinking about something else. For our part, we shall be 
content if, on a winter’s afternoon, we can sit before a glowing fire with some chestnuts close at 
hand, for then we can give ourselves the pleasure of roasting the nuts at the fire. We shall not, 
of course, do it very well. The end-product will be largely charred without and indifferently 
cooked within. But never mind. We shall be happy. . . after we have applied a soothing salve 
to our scorched and tingling fingers. That (as our American friends would say) is the way the 
cookie crumbles; there is always a tricky bit in even the most pleasant of operations. And who 
knows it better than you, for are you not at this moment immersed in the joys of Christmas 
giving and depressed by the blanks that stay obstinately blank on your list? But take heart! 
The Midland Bank pulled that chestnut out of the fire for you when it devised Midland Bank 
Gift Cheques. Obtainable at any branch and costing only 1/- plus the amount you want to 
give, these warm-hearted tokens of goodwill are as welcome as - roast chestnuts on a winter’s 
day. Happy Christmas! 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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8 day alarm, barometer and 
thermometer, in pigskin case or 
assorted coloured leather. Height 
3} inches. £27.16.0. 
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Sterling silver engine-turned 
cigarette box, lined cedarwood. 

To take SO cigarettes £15. 0.0. 
To take 75 cigarettes £17. 0.0. 
To take 100 cigarettes £19.10.0. 


Regent plate wine cradle £8.5.0. 


The 1960 Garrard gift catalogue illustrates a most impressive variety 
of suggestions for both personal and business presentation. For ladies, 
these range from delightful yet inexpensive gold charms to magnificent 


suites of jewellery. For men there are watches, toilet accessories, smokers’ 


requisites and many other handsome alternatives. 


In the comfort of your own home you may choose with confidence 
from a wide selection of Garrard gifts, each a token of lasting value 


and impeccable taste. 


Your copy of “Garrard Gifts’’ will be supplied free on request. 





Engine-turned cigarette case 
STERLING SILVER 9 CT. GOLD 
35° x3)" =£8.15.0. £88.15.0. 
44° x33" £10.15.0. £95. 0.0. 
5” x33" £12.10.0. £102.10.0. 


Matching cigarette lighter 
9ct. gold £24.10.0. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
112 Regent Street - London - W.1 
Telephone: REGent 3021 (11 lines) 
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~ SUNBEAM RAPIER (- 





() SAYS JACK BRABHAM 
WORLD CHAMPION RACING DRIVER 1959 AND 1960 
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“There’s nothing succeeds like success,’ says Jack Brabham. Hoss hog Pons ary eee Sa Ts Or Hy 
‘And that’s why you can have every confidence in the Rally-bred POWERFUL ENGINE Lively sports car acceleration with the high 
Sunbeam Rapier. I own one and it’s a great car. Lively compression engine developing 78 b.b.p. 

performance. Good looks. Luxurious comfort. And absolutely LUXURIOUS INTERIOR Inspect the polished wood facia and magnificently 


7 . led interior ; relax in soft, comfortable seats 
de : rrific record of Rally achievements mr: ‘ ; ; 
pendable. That te y -— SALOON £695 (Plus P.T. £290.14.2.) 


under the most gruelling conditions proves what a magnificent 
‘ ‘ , ae ‘ . P . CONVERTIBLE £735 (Plus P.T. £ 307.7.6.) Whitewall tyres, overdrive 
engineering job it is. A winner in every way. on grd and 4th gears available os extras. 








ioe" ROOTES MOTORS LTD sinricmitne mie 


Motors Limited 
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Dutiful Immaculate 
Economical | Sparkling 
Corrosion-free | Rich 
Lasting | Spanking 
Trouble-free Lustrous 
Lasting Lasting 
Ever Handsome 
Lasting! And some! 
















































































































































































ALUMINIUM 
CAR TRIM 
never rusts 











Britain’s Write 
Largest Ring 
| Oldest Cable 


Newest Call 


Best Literature 
| Aluminium Samples 
Producing Advice 
+ Company! Inspiration ! 


v vW 








THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD 


Norfolk House, St. James's Square, London S.W.1 | Whitehall 7868 | Britalumin London Telex 
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Under the Christmas card snow may run rich veins of mineral wealth. If they do, CEMENTATION 
engineers can move in and start sinking shafts at top speed. CEMENTATION has a long experience of 
mining engineering from first survey to final sinkings in coal, copper, iron, zinc, tin, and gold. 
CEMENTATION’s shaft-sinking organisation is one of the largest in the world and its knowledge of deep 
workings unrivalled. Yet mining is only one facet of the CEMENTATION Group, which also deals with 
civil engineering, building, and specialist engineering in all their many phases. Its extensive range 
of interests, represented by many companies, equips CEMENTATION to handle projects of any size, in 
whole or in part—anywhere in the world. 


Cementation 


GROUP 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL, MINING, AND SPECIALIST ENGINEERS AT 20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.11. 
And in India, Pakistan, the Middle East, Africa, Europe, North and South America,and Australasia 
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RLAND LIMITED 


present these 
two perfect 
watches by 


>< VACHERON >} 
tl 

CONSTANTIN 
After two hundred years 

of pre-eminent craftsmanship 
Vacheron et Constantin 

still remain pioneers of 
contemporary design and 
technique—the greatest 
perfectionists the world 

has known in the field of 








watchmaking. 


WATCHES OF 
SWITZERLAND 
LIMITED 











13-15 NEW BOND STREET: Wi 
Showrooms throughout London, 
provincial cities, Scotland and Wales 


Offices: 34-36, Beech Street, E.C.1. 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 




















No. 13 INSURANCE is a service 


Designed for its job 


THE NEW QUEENHILL BRIDGE OVER THE SEVERN 
Here on the left you span of 238 ft. in steel. Designed for the 
see the great centre heavy demands of today, the detail below 
span, afler position- shows the splendid appearance of the 
ing, of the new bridge when completed. 

Queenhill bridge which will carry the Ross IN THE SAME wAy—the London & 













! 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


NN 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 





Spur motorway over the Severn. It will be a 
major composite structure of steel and 
concrete with a total length of 2,468 fi. 
comprising 24 spans of 82 ft. with two 
river anchor spans of 131 ft. and a centre 


4 Photograph by courtesy of 
Head Wrightson Teesdale Lid. 










Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane - London - WC2 


Lancashire Insurance Service has 
been designed specially for its purpose 
—that is to suit your insurance needs, 
to provide a policy that is exactly 
right for its particular job. 





INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
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ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED is the 
tweed of many talents. It wears like 
a charm, looks very expensive, and 
is always acceptable in company. 
Women who know, have at least 
one coat or suit in their wardrobes 
made from this traditionally famous 


The Orb Mark is your safeguard that 
the tweed has been independently 
inspected according to regulations 
approved by the Board of Trade, 
and that it is wholly produced in the 
Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 
So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy — 


HARRIS 
TWEED 


HAND WOVEN 


Haviis Tweed 
qumuaiena > a 





Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Lid. 








Looks wonderful, works wonders, lasts a lifetime—that, in 
a nutshell, is the reason why a Sparklets Syphon makes such 
a superb present. It’s different, it’s highly decorative ; and 
it will go on making fresh soda from now till Doomsday. 
There’s only one trouble. Once you set eyes on a Sparklets 
Syphon you won’t want to part with it. Be firm about 
this—remember that Christmas is the time for giving. 


Sparklets syphons 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/- STREAMLINE MODEL 105/- 
GLOBEMASTER MODEL 112/6 
SPARKLETS BULBS—BOX OF TEN 5/6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 


SPARKLETS WORKS QUEEN STREET LONDON Nii 





Che Mackin Fanny 
ockinla 
aed’ 
















This True Scotch Whisky has the 
unusual distinction of being 
independently blended and 
bottled in 
Scotland by the 
Mackinlay family. This is 
the way a great whisky should 
be made—the way 
Mackinlay’s have made it 
now, father and son, for 

five generations. 








Sy TENG S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


ESTABLISHED 1815 
Sy Ps no use - Caste 


Mackirlay / 
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STABLE 
- LIGHTERS | 








@ THE ‘TINDER PISTOL’ 
Length $4 inches 

An efficient automatic lighter in the style 

of an 18th century Flint and Tinder Pistol. 

Antique brass or oxydised silver finish. 

£7.7.0 


THE ‘BELL’ LIGHTER 

Height 64 inches 
A flick of the handle produces a light 
from this elegant Silver Hand Bell. 
Chromium-plated £7. 7. 0 
Silver-plated. £8. 8.0 


'e| THE ‘ROMAN LAMP’ 
Length 64 inches 

A practical modern adaptation 

of the Roman Lamp of Imperial 


times. Antique brass or oxydised Three of the many delightful gifts obtain- 
silver finish — £7. 7. 0. Silver- able from leading tobacconists or at the 
plated. £8.8.0 Dunhill Shop. 
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Now I’m for it! 


Tell-tale paw marks, guilty look. Hey, you — sit! The carpet 
certainly is looking grubby, but don't blame the poor dog for 
all the dirt about the place... 

lf all the pups in Britain walked with muddy paws over all 
the carpets in British homes, there would be little significant 
addition to the three million tons of smoke, grit and dust 
which, every year, drift down relentlessly over our floors and 
furnishings, our schools and hospitals,.our factories and 
public buildings. This is a cleaning problem on a vast scale — 
and one for which Shell synthetic detergents bring the 
assurance that, though cleaning is always with us, it is now 
very much easier, quicker and cheaper than it used to be. 

Today the most-used commercial and industrial detergent 





NEWS 





is ‘Teepol’. Shell are also large suppliers of special detergent 
bases and intermediates to the makers of many branded 
products whose names are household words; and of a 
range of detergents and wetting agents to textile processors, 
commercial launderers and many other specialised users. 

If better detergents can make your business more efficient, 
either in the cleaning of premises or plant, or in product 
processing, then get in touch with Shell. If, more generally, 
you have any problems involving the use of chemicals, indus- 
trial or agricultural, Shell may well be able to help you. 

Write to the Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals 
Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


SHELL CHEMICALS 
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PATROLLING SILENT SEAS: THE UNITED STATES’ FIRST POLARIS NUCLEAR SUBMARINE, GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE MOST 
HEAVILY ARMED VESSEL THAT EVER PUT TO SEA. SHE LEFT SOUTH CAROLINA, U.S.A., FULLY ARMED, ON NOVEMBER 15. 


The nuclear submarine George Washington, illustrated in our previous issue, 
is the first to go on patrol in the Atlantic equipped with sixteen Polaris missiles 
with hydrogen bomb warheads. Eventually it is planned to have forty-five of 
these submarines in service, the last ones carrying missiles with a 2500-mile 
range. The George Washington, 5600 tons, will have two years at sea, and is 
now on a “‘ war deterrent mission "’ in the Atlantic, “‘ roving and hidden under 


the seas." Her destructive force is said to be equal to that of all the bombs 
dropped in World War II. Holy Loch base, in Scotland, will form an 
important part of this submarine programme by greatly reducing the distance 
a vessel returning to base will have to travel. Photographs of the interior of 
the George Washington appear on page 991, and the réle of the Polaris sub- 
marines in NATO is discussed by Captain Falls on page 990. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 64d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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WNSMEN who read of foot-and-mouth 
disease in their morning paper can have little 
idea of what this recurrent nightmare means for 
farmers. Though, in Britain, almost alone among 
the farming countries of the world, the disease is 
prevented from becoming widespread and con- 
tinuous, the measures taken by the authorities for 
doing so are of the most drastic kind, involving 
the compulsory destruction of the entire livestock 
of any farm on which an outbreak occurs, the use 
of police measures, and even interference with the 
freedom of personal movement, unknown in this 
free country, outside the criminal law. For the 
farmer who breeds pedigree animals and who may 
have taken years of judgment, skill and patience 
to build up a fine and balanced herd, the appear- 
ance of foot-and-mouth disease on his farm is 
almost a death warrant; 
it means the destruction 
of his life work and the 
slaughter of living 
creatures in full health 
who are bound to him 
by a close _ personal 
link, though this is a 
link which, perhaps, can 
only be fully realised 
by the owner, manager 
or herdsman of a pedi- 
gree dairy herd—one 
in which most of the 
individual animals are 
part of the farm for 
their entire lifetime. 
This grim disaster, 
though in the past few 
decades it hasonly fallen 
on a _ comparatively 
small proportion of 
Britain's farmers, is one 
which periodically 
threatens the _ entire 
farming community. 
For though the extreme 
and drastic methods 
employed by the author- 
ities to stop each out- 
break from spreading 
prevent the disease from 
becoming endemic here, 
our commercial links 
with other countries 
constantly expose our 
farms to the risk of new 
outbreaks. The most 
serious of these, and it is believed the cause of the 
present outbreak, is the time-honoured policy of 
buying a large proportion of our meat supplies from 
the Argentine in order to aid British industrial 
exporters to that country, instead of raising, as we 
could do, such meat on our own farms. This has 
long been an almost sacred tenet of our national 
economy, but, economically wise or the reverse. 
and there is much to be said on both sides—it is 
one of the ironical paradoxes of modern British 
agriculture that the farmer has to pay the price 
of this policy a second time over in being repeatedly 
exposed to local or nation-wide outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease imported in infected Argentine 
carcasses. For whenever such an outbreak occurs 
every dairy farmer in the neighbourhood where 
the disease has been located not only lives in con- 
tinuous fear of an outbreak on his farm, with all 
its terrible consequences for him and _ those 
dependent on him, but his farming difficulties are 
greatly increased and his means of livelihood 
endangered by the restrictions on movement and 
marketing which the authorities employ—rightly 
under the circumstances—to prevent the spread 
of the disease. Not only can he not buy or sell, 


Officers’ Mess of the 
Colonel of the Regiment. 
parade. The 9th 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


often for considerable periods—and, in the present 
narrow margins of farming profit and loss, buying 
and selling at the right moment are a vital part 
of a farmer’s livelihood—but he may be gravely 
prejudiced in other ways. If, for instance, he is a 
small dairy farmer dependent on artificial insemina- 
tion for the turn-round of his dairy cows, and there 
is a prolonged stoppage of A.I. services because 
the local insemination centre is in a restricted 
area, his entire calving policy, not only for one 
year but several years, may be affected. For a 
dairy farmer's profit depends primarily on getting 
his ¢ows into calf at regular intervals. Cows, 
though townsmen and even civil servants tend to 
forget this, cost a great deal to keep, particularly 
in the winter, and for many years official agri- 
cultural policy has been directed to encouraging 








in honour of his consort, Queen Adelaide. 


the farmer to produce the maximum quantity of 
milk during the winter months when otherwise 
there would be a shortage of morning milk in the 
towns. The price, therefore, paid to the farmer 
for winter-produced milk is, in many cases, almost 
double that paid for spring- and summer-produced 
milk, and, as the profit margin on milk is now a 
very narrow one, most dairy farmers are forced to 
plan their annual milk production on a large 
proportion of autumn-calvers. Should, therefore, 
a prolonged outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
occur in his locality and dislocate A.I. services 
for several of the winter months, the small farmer 
dependent on A.I. may find himself with the 
current year’s autumn-calvers remaining unserved 
till the spring or early summer. Should this occur, 
as happened within my personal knowledge in 
one district three years ago, the farmer will have 
a heavy price to pay in the following year when 
he will be carrying and feeding large numbers of 
valuable cows which are still dry months after 
their correct calving-dates. And against such a 
consequence of a prolonged spell of foot-and- 
mouth restrictions—and a single local outbreak once 
a fortnight can go on tying a whole neighbourhood 
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down for month after month—it is impossible 
to insure, though a farmer, if he is wise, is com- 
pelled to insure against the consequential losses 
of an actual outbreak of the dread disease on his 
own farm—a contingency in which the Govern- 
ment compensates him only for the capital value 
of the livestock compulsorily slaughtered, but gives 
nothing to compensate him and his employees for 
the loss of livelihood during the ensuing months 
when he is forbidden to keep stock. 

All this places a heavy moral liability on 
Government to do everything within its power to 
prevent the entrance of a disease whose eradica- 
tion, once it has arrived, involves such heavy 
sacrifices for the farming community. For, though 
intensely infectious, foot-and-mouth is not natur- 
ally a fatal disease; it is only Government policy 
and legislation that 
makes it so. It is not 
unlike influenza; it 
merely weakens but 
seldom kills, and - the 
official policy for con- 
taining it is comparable 
to one under which, in 
the event of anyone ina 
village contracting ‘flu, 
the entire population, 
however healthy at the 
moment, were to be 
slaughtered while all 
human movement in the 
neighbourhood was tem- 
porarily forbidden. | am 
not suggesting that the 
Government's slaughter 
policy is a mistake ; until 
a vaccine has been found 
which gives immunity 
against all the various 
viruses of the disease, it 
is probably, in our 
insular situation, the 
right way, for it does 
enable the country to 
prevent the disease from 
becoming endemic and 


COMMEMORATING A GREAT MOMENT IN REGIMENTAL HISTORY: A FINE PAINTING BY MR. TERENCE CUNEO SPECIALLY so lowering the long- 
COMMISSIONED BY THE 9TH QUEEN'S ROYAL LANCERS, WHICH PORTRAYS THE PRESENTATION OF A GUIDON TO THE REGIMENT 
BY THE QUEEN MOTHER AT TIDWORTH, HAMPSHIRE, ON JULY 23. 

Here we reproduce this fine cer ial painting by the well-known artist Mr. Terence Cuneo. It will hang in the 
amated 9th and 12th Lancers. In the saluting base with the ae 
mounted figure at the head of the parade is Lieut.-Colonel David Laurie, who commanded the still 
’ Queen's Roya! Lancers, one of the greatest of cavalry regiments, originated in 1697, but were disbanded world. But if such 
to become, in 1715, “‘ Wynne’s Dragoons.” They became 9th Lancers in 1830, and William IV gave them their present title 


term quality and pro- 
ductive capacity of our 
dairy and beef herds, 
the finest in the 


extreme measures are 
adopted when the 
disease breaks out, equally extreme measures ought 
to be adopted to prevent the disease from entering 
the country, even if it involves sacrifices for the 
manufacturing exporter comparable to those 
imposed on the agricultural home-producer. 
Farmers, though like most Englishmen good at 
grumbling, are not very articulate people in the sense 
of being able to explain their problems and diff- 
culties clearly to others unfamiliar with them. And 
owing to the great gulf between urban and rural life 
and employment, town-dwellers are unavoidably 
ignorant of the farmers’ basic problems—not those, 
so much, of the large, highly-mechanised, corn- 
growing farms of, say, East Anglia and the East 
Midlands, but those of the small stock-farms of the 
north, west and south on which the bulk of English 
farmers work and live. Disease, the vagaries and 
accidents of our climate, the fact that because of the 
isolated scene of their labours farmers have to pay so 
much more than townsmen for such necessities as 
water, electricity and transport are all factors which 
the urban population finds it hard to realise and 
which even that admirable and, for the farmer, 
indispensable organisation, the N.F.U., has still to 
find a way tomakeclear to urban and political minds. 
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HOLDING IN HIS HAND A SPRIG FROM THE OLIVE TREE IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY NEAR JERUSALEM. 


DR. FISHER HAVING LEATHER SLIPPERS PLACED OVER HIS SHOES 
BEFORE ENTERING A MOSQUE IN THE JORDAN SECTOR OF JERUSALEM. 


IN BEIRUT: DR. FISHER GREETED BY RELIGIOUS LEADERS. THE REV. J. GRINSTEAD, 
CHAPLAIN OF ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, IS ON THE RIGHT. CENTRE IS THE REV. 
J. SATTERTHWAITE; LEFT IS A GREEK ORTHODOX BISHOP 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, flew in to Jerusalem from 
Beirut on November 23 for a five-day visit to the Holy Land. Wherever he 
went he received a welcome whose warmth obviously moved him. He is 
reported to have said that he was “ enormously encouraged " about the future 
of Church unity. For example, Roman Catholic monks knelt to kiss his hand, 
and when a thanksgiving service was held in St. George's Anglican Cathedral, 
Jerusalem, it was attended by representatives of the Latin, Greek Orthodox, 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


IN ST. GEORGE'S ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL, JERUSALEM, SOON AFTER HIS ARRIVAL: THE 
ARCHBISHOP ADDRESSING REPRESENTATIVES OF MANY CHURCHES. 


BY THE BANKS OF THE RIVER JORDAN: THE ARCHBISHOP TALKING TO AN ARAB DURING ONE OF HIS STRENUOUS 


TOURS WHICH HAD BEGUN AT DAWN AND CONTINUED WITHOUT REST. 


SHOWING THE CONVIVIAL ATMOSPHERE IN WHICH THE TOUR HAS BEEN CONDUCTED: 
DR. FISHER WITH THE GREEK ORTHODOX PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM (RIGHT) AND THE 
ARMENIAN PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM (LEFT) 


Armenian, Abyssinian, Coptic and Maronite Churches, as well as of various 
Protestant denominations. The energy of the Archbishop on his pilgrimage 
was astonishing. His numerous visits included the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(where he saw Christ’s tomb), the Dome of the Rock, the Chapel of St. Gregory, 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, the Garden of Gethsemane, Jericho, 
the birthplace of John the Baptist, and the River Jordan. After visiting the 
Holy Land, Dr. Fisher was to travel to Istanbul and Rome. 
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TURBINIA; TUDOR BOOTS; NEW AIRCRAFT ; 
AND NEW UNIFORMS FOR POSTMEN. 


a 





A FAMOUS SHIP BEING REBUILT: TURBINIA, A TURBINE SHIP DESIGNED BY SIR CHARLES PARSONS 
IN 1894, WHICH HAS BEEN FURNISHED WITH A NEW MIDSHIP SECTION 
Turbinia, the ship whose engine revolutionised ship propulsion, has been rebuilt and given a new 
home in the Newcastle Museum. Her bow section was in Newcastle and her stern in South 
Kensington; her midship section was lost. She has been given a new midship section. 





ASSEMBLING THE FUSELAGE OF BRITAIN’S LONG-RANGE COMPETITOR FOR THE AMERICAN BOEING 707: 
THE VICKERS VC 10 JET AIRLINER. B.O.A.C. HAVE ORDERED 35 OF THEM. 

B.O.A.C. have ordered 35 VC /0s and ten Super VC 10s. The latter can hold 212 and will be able 

to fly direct from London to San Francisco. The two aircraft are part of a family of new Vickers 

airliners. Unfortunately, to date, American airliners are filling most of the international orders. 





THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HAWKER P.1127 VERTICAL TAKE-OFF AIRCRAFT WHICH HAS NOW 
FINISHED ITS HOVER TRIALS AND IS AROUSING MUCH INTEREST 
Seen here making an untethered flight at Dunsfold, Surrey, is the Hawker P,//27, which is the world's 
first operational vertical take-off and landing strike aircraft. It is powered by the new Bristol 
Siddeley BS $3 lift-thrust engine. Interest has been shown in the Hawker P.//27 by N.A.T.O. 
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ARRIVING AT PORTLAND TO PICK UP THE GERMAN TANK PRESENTED BY 

THE BOVINGTON TANK MUSEUM: LANDING-CRAFT OF THE GERMAN NAVY 

Five units of the 2nd Landing Squadron of the German Navy arrived at 

Portland on November 22 to pay an informal visit and to pick up the 

German tank presented to the German Army in the ceremony we described 
in our issue of November 26 on page 936. 





FOR TUDOR FEET OF ALL SHAPES AND SIZES: A COLLECTION OF FOOTWEAR 
RECENTLY DUG UP JUST OUTSIDE THE BOUNDARIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON 
Now being sorted and classified in the London Museum are many Tudor objects 
found below Finsbury Square. They included pottery jugs of Henry VIII's 
reign, a household brush, baskets, a decorated scabbard and many bits of 
shoes. The one in the centre must surely have fitted a formidable foot. 





THE NEW UNIFORM FOR POSTMENIN SINGLE- AND DOUBLE-BREASTED 
STYLES—-AND GREY IN COLOUR, WHICH IS BEING TESTED IN SHEFFIELD, 
MANCHESTER, GLASGOW AND WESTERN LONDON. SEVERAL NEW TYPES OF 
MATERIAL ARE ALSO BEING TESTED FOR DURABILITY AND SMARTNESS 
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A GYPSY DEATH ; A NEW LIBRARY ; AND THE 
HUNT FOR BRENDA NASH. 


PART OF THE RITES MARKING THE DEATH OF ROMANY QUEEN ELIZA WOODS, “ RULER” 
: OF ABOUT 40,000 GYPSIES IN BRITAIN: THE CEREMONIAL BURNING OF HER CARAVAN 
4 : : . THE GYPSY QUEEN, THOUGHT TO BE NINETY, DIED NEAR CREWKERNE AND WAS BURIED 


BRITAIN’S ONLY ROCK SALT MINE EXTENDED: THE RT. HON. ERNEST MARPLES, MINISTER IN YEOVIL CEMETERY, SOMERSET 
OF TRANSPORT (SECOND FROM LEFT), WATCHING ROCK SALT BEING LOADED INTO DIESEL 
DUMPERS BY A HEAVY-DUTY GATHERING-ARM LOADER AT THE I.C.I, MEADOW BANK MINE, 

WINSFORD, CHESHIRE, WHERE HE OPENED EXTENSIONS ON NOVEMBER 2! 


THE QUEEN MOTHER CHATTING WITH SCHOOLGIRLS IN THE JUNIOR SECTION 

OF THE FINE NEW HOLBORN CENTRAL LIBRARY, WHICH SHE OPENED ON 

NOVEMBER 22. THE LIBRARY COST {£250,000 AND IS OF SPACIOUS MODERN DESIGN 
IT HAS ALL THE LATEST EQUIPMENT 


AT THE ROYAL AERO 
CLUB DINNER: THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH PRESENT- 
ING THE KING’S CUP AIR 
RACE TROPHY TO HIS 
EQUERRY, SQUADRON- 
LEADER J. DE M. SEVERNE. 
The Royal Aero Club 
dinner was held in 
London on November 23, 
and was given in honour 
of the ke of Edin- 
burgh’s equerry, 
Squadron-Leader John 
Severne. He won the 
King’s Cup last July in 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Turbulent aircraft. 


(Right.) 

THE SEARCH FOR BRENDA 
NASH—MISSING FOR OVER 
A MONTH: FROGMEN PRE- 
PARING TO DIVE INTO THE 
GRAVEL PITS AT HESTON, 

MIDDLESEX. 
Over a hundred divers 
from London clubs re- 
cently searched the gravel 
pits near the missing 
twelve-year-old Girl 
Guide's home at Heston, 
but without success. 
anonymous reward of 
£2000 for information 
leading to the girl's 
recovery alive was 
offered. 
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‘_—s North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
sation’s success has never been 
seriously questioned. Many people 
still feel that without it a nuclear war 
would have come about, even by design 
though far more probably by accident. 
Its weaknesses, early apparent, have, 
however, caused increasing concern. 
One Supreme Allied Commander after 
another has emphasised them; indeed, it has 
looked as though the chief réle of these able men 
were that of propagandist and public relations 
officer crying out for reform, and crying in the 
wilderness. A similar réle has been attributed to 
the Council and to Field Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery, whose experience covered the life of the 
organisation. The handicaps to progress have 
included prejudice, 
anxieties—in particular 
in the little partners— 
uncertainty and disap- 
pointment about the 
development of im- 
proved weapons as well 
as their control, and 
the vague nature of 
many of the projects. 


General Norstad has 
been the clearest ex- 
positor of his needs, and 
the least handicapped 
by fear of giving too 
much away. His speech 
on the 21st to the annual 
conference of NATO 
parliamentarians is the 
best of a long series and 
there need be no doubt 
that it will form the 
groundwork of official 
American policy. It is 
impossible to be sure 
that public opinion will 
go all the way with him 
over the control of 
weapons, but he seems 
to have narrowed the 
breaches between 
British, German and 
French views and at the 
same time gone some 
way towards meeting 
the demands of ‘‘ many 
other nations’’ to be 
accorded closer control 
over the use of nuclear 
weapons. 


He dealt first of 
all with the need for 
medium-range ballistic missiles, which he 
described as urgent; the conception of 
NATO as a heavy strategic force, which 
he said had not been raised either by, as 
the result of suggestions on the part of 
Supreme Headquarters, or within the 
alliance; and the apportionment of the 
control of nuclear weapons. He did not go 
on to say what is certainly the case, that 
the greatest calamity which could now 
visit NATO's debates would be for all ‘‘ the 
Fifteen Nations’ to butt into everything 
and wrangle over their share of control. 
Goodness knows the little ones have been 
allowed formidable enough measures of 
protection or what they consider to 
be such: for instance, the right to bar 
allied troops from their soil. 


Another topic which he did no more 
than skirt was that of American strength 
in Europe and, above all, whether we 
are to expect it to be reduced in land 
forces. As President Eisenhower has 
said, this comes up all the time, but 
it has been uncomfortably prominent 
of late. We agree with the President 
that it is expensive keeping troops 
abroad and that the United States 
soldier is the best-paid soldier in 
the world, but consider that in pro- 
portion to our means ours is at least 
as costly. It is, none the less, the fact that 
reductions have lately been under constant 
discussion and cannot be excluded. 


Doubts on this matter have threatened to 
become the bane of NATO. First of all they 
aroused the “‘ cannon-fodder controversy.”’ Euro- 
peans were to die by scores of thousands fighting 
on the ground without adequate numbers or 
weapons while Americans were to sit at home and 
intervene if called on, in the cheapest way, by 


General Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander Eur 
North Atlantic Treaty would have an equal voice 
page. Mr. John Strachey, the British La 


with the object of gaini 
of trade problem and a 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
GENERAL NORSTAD’S PROPOSALS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


aircraft. Later on, proposals for streamlining tactics 
were regarded with suspicion because they de- 
creased the size of units and made it easier to 
keep over-all reductions secret. The battles for 
predominance between the three fighting services 
added to European unrest. Success nearly always 
remained with the Air Force, and if the Navy 
wrung back from it a great deal later on, the 





THE OPENING SESSION OF THE NATO PARLIAMENTARIANS’ CONFERENCE IN PARIS ON NOVEMBER 21 AT WHICH GENERAL NORSTAD 
CALLED FOR A NUCLEAR ARMS POOL TO BE FORMED BY THE NATO NATIONS. 

» has called for a nuclear arms pool in which all fifteen nations of the 

Captain Falls discusses General Norstad’s speech on this 

r M.P., in the general debate opposed General Norstad’s suggestions, which would 

make NATO into a fourth nuclear power, and he stressed the importance of full political control over nuclear weapons. 


its control. 





SERIOUS FACES IN BONN AS THE U.S. TREASURY SECRETARY, MR. ANDERSON, TOOK 
LEAVE OF DR. ERHARD AFTER INCONCLUSIVE FINANCIAL TALKS. 


The American Financial delegation under Mr. Robert Anderson, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Dillon, Under-Secretary in the State 
a West German contribution towards the U.S. balance 
' 1 to get them to contribute towards the upkeep of 
American troops in Europe. The talks were inconclusive and Mr. Anderson and 


his delegation left Bonn on November 23 for Paris. 


unhappy Army remained Cinderella and without 
a prince to stand up for her against her ugly 
sisters. 


Detailed examination of the situation can most 
conveniently start with medium-range ballistic 
missiles. Popular opinion tends to regard them 
as directly at SACEUR’S disposal, but it is control 
and possession of the nuclear warheads that counts, 
and this is now exercised for practical purposes 
by the President of the United States. The 


ent, visited Bonn 
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demand led to realisation of the 
importance of Polaris and could be 
met only to a minor extent by Jupiter. 
In 'no case can the extreme mobility 
desirable from medium-range weapons 
be attained for three or four years, 
but some aid may come earlier from 
submarines. It would now appear 
to be the intention of the United 
States to put twelve submarines armed with 
Polaris missiles under the orders of SACEUR. 
This I account an interesting and enlightened 
move. 


Medium range means, nowadays, up to 1500 sea 
miles and must reduce the calls for long range. It 
also renders almost redundant from this point of 
view the manned 
aircraft which have long 
been capable of taking 
on any target now 
attainable by medium- 
range missiles. On the 
other hand, missiles 
excite more prejudice 
than aircraft and _ it 
is not going to be an 
easy task to make 
peoples, even their 
rulers in some _ cases, 
see sense. As regards 
the light material, 
Honest Johns, and so 
on, I have in the past 
expressed the view that 
opposition to their dis- 
tribution to the forces 
of NATO in Europe 
had more than prejudice 
to support it, a fair 
argument being that 
it deceived people into 
the belief that defence 
was easier than could 
ever be the case and 
that these weapons 
might be a guarantee 
that the big ones would 
not be employed. 


This picture bright- 
ened last week. General 
Norstad described the 
“shield ’’ forces as more 
important than ever. 
His views when he took 
over were probably very 
much the same as those 
of any other intelligent 
American airman of that 
time, but they have 
broadened greatly. To-day American 
and British opinions on the value of 
training for ‘‘ conventional’’ warfare are 
distinctly closer. The Supreme Com- 
mander, despite his frequent complaints 
that he was left short of troops, now 
described the forces foreseen for Europe 
as sufficient in quantity, the urgent need 
being the improvement of their weapons. 
And if any trace of the old folly of the 
West as regards initiating a nuclear attack 
remained he put an end to it. I wish, 
however, Britain showed more signs of 
implementing her brave protestations in 
favour of conventional armament and 
training. 





Last spring the General outlined a plan 
for a mobile task-force starting with three 
battalions drawn from different national- 
ities, with tactical and transport aircraft 
allocated to it. Here we have anillustration 
of the link between material and moral 
strength. Almost every comment one can 
make on NATO by now has become hack- 
neyed, but one can hardly pronounce the 
words “ moral element "’ too often. There 
would not be much controversy overcontrol 
of weapons were it not for civilian, amateur, 
dread of the West striking first, and that is 
wholly a moral question, as much so as 
attempts to secure a peaceful solution of 
our dangers by international negotiation. 


The Times headed its leading article of Novem- 
ber 23 “ A Strong Shield,’’ and its satisfaction was 
qualified only by a criticism of the policy of tactical 
atomic weapons, similar to my own. One cannot 
hope for much enthusiasm in Germany, which 
simultaneously turned down flat a well-justified 
American demand for a substantial contribution 
to the cost of maintaining forces in Europe. In 
nearly every other respect things look well. 
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MAURITANIA. AN AERIAL VIEW OF NOUAKCHOTT, THE NEWLY- gn pn ACG TNE a ENE - 
BUILT AND INCOMPLETE CAPITAL OF THE STATE OF MAURITANIA, FREJUS, FRANCE. THE BROKEN BARRAGE OVER WHICH FLOODWATERS AGAIN POURED 
THE LAST OF THE STATES OF THE FRENCH COMMONWEALTH TO THROUGH THE TOWN, NEARLY TWELVE MONTHS AFTER THE MALPASSET DAM DISASTER. 
PROCLAIM ITS EPEND MIDNI VEMB 1/28). In December last year more than 400 people were killed in Fréjus when the Malpasset dam burst. On 
AN “ISLAMIC A. ” lh By = = November 22 this year floodwaters again poured through the town; an earth barrage a few miles north 
, of the town being breached by the River Reyran. There were, however, no casualties. 
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ON OF ABOUT 625,000. 
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CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA. FOR THE TRAINING OF ASTRONAUTS; A HIGH- NEW YORK CITY. THE CUNARD LINER BRITANNIC SAILS ON HER LAST VOYAGE. 
ALTITUDE SIMULATOR, WHICH CAN REPRODUCE THE CONDITIONS OF 45 MILES UP. AFTER ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL, SHE WAS DUE TO GO TO THE BREAKER'S YARD. 
Seven astronauts are Prefect Mar for America’s first flights into space; and in the Britannic (27,778 tons), during a lifetime of thirty years of war and peace, has travelled 
apparatus shown a “ Pro Mercury" pod can be accommodated complete with 2,148,155 miles and carried 471,696 passengers. Her departure from New York on 
astronaut—and his reactions studied with safety in 45-mile-up conditions. November 25 was marked by many farewell parties. 
EE — » a ————— ———e 


(Left.) ATLANTIC 
WATERS. 


INSIDE THE U.S. 
NAVY'S FIRST 
POLARIS SUBMARINE 
U.S.S. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. THIS 
LOWER-LEVEL MIS- 
SILE COMPARTMENT IS 
CALLED “ SHERWOOD 
FOREST.” 


(Right.) 

AT THE CENTRE MIS- 
SILE LEVEL OF USS. 
GEORGE WASHING- 


bmarine, 
uclear-powered 
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(Left.) 

ANTWERP. A 
MODEL OF A REVOLU- 
TIONARY NEW OFFICE 
BUILDING DESIGNED 
FOR B.P. BELGIUM S.A. 
FROM A CORE MADE 
BY THE LIFT-SHAFTS 
CONCRETE BEAMS ARE 
CANTILEVERED OUT 
TO CARRY THE 
TWELVE FLOORS SUS- 
PENDED ON CABLES. 
PLANNED FOR COM- 
PLETION IN 1962, THE 
WINDOWS AND FLOOR 
SPACE WILL BE 
ENTIRELY UNINTER- 
RUPTED BY STRUC- 

TURAL SUPPORTS. 


(Right.) ; 
WASHINGTON, 
D.C. SENATOR 
KENNEDY, PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT, BEING 
CONGRATULATED BY 
THE NIGHT NURSING 
SUPERVISOR AT THE } 
HOSPITAL WHERE HIS ; 

SON WAS BORN. 
Shortly after mid- 
night, November 24- 
25, the President- | 
elect’s son was born {| 
in the Georgetown 
University Hospital nearly three weeks before the expected 
} date and by ca#sarean section. Mr. Kennedy, who had 
} been flying to Florida, returned immediately by air. Both 
mother and child were well. 
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THE TREE IS 26 FT. HIGH AND THE BUILDING 321 FT. IT WILL 
REMAIN IN POSITION UNTIL THE NEW YEAR. 


PLAY BACK A THREE-MINUTE CONVERSATION. IT IS SHOWN OXYGEN BY A RESCUE TEAM. THE AVALANCHE OVER- 
HERE WITH THE LID REMOVED. L WHELMED 55 MOUNTAINEERING CLUB MEMBERS. 


; MELBOURNE. THE CITY'S CHRISTMAS-TREE FLIES THROUGH {| TOKYO. A TAPE RECORDER FOR LESS THAN {5 MOUNT FUJIYAMA, JAPAN. AFTER AN AVA- | 
THE AIR—TO BE FIXED TO THE TOPMOST GIRDERS OF THE CON- [| OFFERED FOR SALE IN TOKYO SHOPS, IT RUNS ON FLASH- LANCHE IN WHICH AT LEAST NINE STUDENTS WERE | 
} KILLED: AN INJURED GIRL CLIMBER BEING GIVEN 
‘ 
' 


SOLIDATED ZINC BUILDING NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. LIGHT BATTERIES AND THE 60 FT. TAPE CAN RECORD AND 
} 
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(Left.) 
QUEMOY ISLAND. 
PRESIDENT CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK (LEFT) 
WITH MADAME 
CHIANG VISITING A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR- 
FARE CENTRE AT 
QUEMOY, WHICH 
THEY RECENTLY 
VISITED TO ENCOUR- } 
AGE THE GARRISON -¢ 
FORCES. THE PRESI- |} 
DENT CELEBRATED 
HIS 73RD BIRTHDAY 
IN THE ISLAND. 


4 
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(Right.) 
TEHERAN. THE | 
FIRST OFFICIAL POR- | 
TRAIT OF THE BABY | 
PERSIAN PRINCE REZA 
WHO WAS BORN TO 
QUEEN FARAH On } 
OCTOBER 31. THIS } 
PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH | 
WAS TAKEN BY THE } 
IMPERIAL COURT } 
PHOTOGRAPHER OW 
NOVEMBER 17, SHOWS 
THE BABY'’S STRONG 
RESEMBLANCE TO HIS |} 
FATHER. 
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(Left. DENMARK. 
CLAIMED TO BE THE 
MOST POWERFUL IN 
THE WORLD: THIS 
VAST DIESEL ENGINE 
HAS JUST BEEN MANU- 
FACTURED BY A 
DANISH FIRM, BUR- 
MEISTER AND WAIN, 
OF COPENHAGEN, FOR 
INSTALLATION IN A 
NEW NORWEGIAN 
TANKER. AS HIGH AS 
A FOUR-STOREY 
HOUSE, IT DEVELOPS 
25,000 H.P. FROM ITS 
TEN CYLINDERS. 


(Right.) 
NEW YORK 
cITY. 
A BLAZE IN WHICH 
THREE FIREMEN 
WERE KILLED WHEN 
THEY WERE TRAPPED , 
IN THE BASEMENT: A \ oom 
SCENE ON BROADWAY, WHERE 
500 FIREMEN AND 100 APPLIANCES 
WERE CALLED, ON NOVEMBER 18, 
TO PUT OUT THIS FIRE IN THE 
AREA OF NEW YORK KNOWN AS 
“HELL'S 50 ACRES.” 
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KHARTOUM. NILE NEIGHBOURS TOGETHER: PRESIDENT NASSER OF THE 
U.A.R., WITH PRESIDENT ABBOUD OF SUDAN (ON HIS LEFT, LIGHT SUIT). 
President Nasser’s State visit to Sudan coincided with the second anniversary 
of Sudan's successful revolutionary Government. On November 15 General 
Abboud gave a State banquet for his visitor, and the following day talks began 
between them, on a Nile steamer. 
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SEOUL. A QUESTION OF MARRIAGE: A SCENE IN THE SOUTH KOREAN CAPITAL DURING A 
DEMONSTRATION BY 500 BUDDHIST CELIBATE MONKS ON NOVEMBER 24. 
Seven years ago the celibate monks of the country, and not the married monks, were officially 
proclaimed the orthodox Buddhist leaders. Now the Supreme Court has ordered a review of this 
ruling. In the disturbance six celibate monks apparently attempted suicide—and failed. 
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: TOKYO. SMILES OF VICTORY AT THE LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC H.Q. AS THE PARTY LEADER, | PUNJAB, INDIA. THE GOVERNOR OF THE PUNJAB, MR. ¥. V. GADGIL, TURNS A CONTROL 

; } KNOB AND INAUGURATES THE POWER STATION ON THE LEFT BANK OF THE SUTLEJ AT MANGAL, 

| WHOSE TURBINES ARE DRIVEN BY THE WATERS STORED BY THE HUGE WEW BHAKRA 
MANGAL DAM—ON NOVEMBER 14. 
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MEXICO CITY. 





CELEBRATING THE REVOLUTION OF 1910: MEN AND WOMEN TAKING PART IN A GREAT 


SPORTS PARADE THROUGH THE CAPITAL ON NOVEMBER 20. 
WHICH IS PLAYED IN MEXICO DISPLAYED THEIR PROWESS BEFORE ENORMOUS CROWDS, IN HONOUR OF 
THOSE WHO FOUGHT FOR MEXICO’S FREEDOM. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF VIRTUALLY EVERY SPORT 
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, DARMSTADT, WEST GERMANY. A NIKE ROCKET BASE OPEN TO 
THE PUBLIC AFTER ITS COMPLETION ON NOVEMBER 21. THERE HAD BEEN 
TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS HERE SINCE 1958 BUT THESE NEW EMPLACE- 
MENTS ARE PERMANENT. ON THE LEFT IS A NIKE-HERCULES ROCKET 
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TRAIN CARRYING 300 SOLDIERS WAS DERAILED WITH THE LOSS OF TWO LIVES 


thirteen injured, when this military train, on its way to the Hook of Holland from 


LONG. THE ROAD IS ONE OF 


} 
A British soldier and a German member of the train crew were killed, and about THE MANY MAJOR PRODUCTS 
\ WHICH ARE BEING UNDER- 


} West Germany, was derailed at Woerden station outside The Hague on November 21. i + TAKEN IN HONG KONG. 
‘ The accident occurred where a new track was under construction. \ 
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GROTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. CARRYING A DEADLY WEAPON WITH A 1700-MILE RANGE } 
THE POLARIS MISSILECARRYING 6900-TON ETHAN ALLEN LAUNCHED. } 





(Right.) 

GROTON, U.S.A. 
AND ONE OF THOSE 
WHO OBJECTED TO 
THE LAUNCHING: A 
PACIFIST (LEFT) CLING- 
ING TO THE SUB- 
MARINE’S SIDE. 
SEVERAL TRIED TO 
BOARD ETHAN 

ALLEN. 
When Ethan Allen, 
the first of the U.S. 
Navy's new line of 
Polaris-carrying sub- 
marines, was launched 
on November 22 pro- 
tests were made by 
about eight pacifists. 
An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to 
block the launching. 
Two of the pacifists 
swam out to the sub- 
marine, which was 
moored in the Thames 
River. Several boats 
were towed from the 
launching area. 
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HONG KONG. WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE KOWLOON FOOTHILLS ROAD: A FLY-OVER JUNCTION 
IN TAI PO ROAD. THE KOWLOON FOOTHILLS ROAD WILL CONNECT TAI PO ROAD WITH THE WONG 
TAI SIN RESETTLEMENT AREA 


} WOERDEN, THE NETHERLANDS. THE SCENE AFTER A BRITISH MILITARY 4 AND WILL BE TWO MILES 
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THE DISMANTLING OF DEBOD: THE FIRST NUBIAN TEMPLE 
TOBE TAKEN DOWN UNDER THE ASWAN HIGH DAM THREAT. 


EGYPTIAN WORKMEN 
FIXING A SCAFFOLD- 
BEAM AGAINST THE 
SMALL PTOLEMAIC 
PERIOD TEMPLE OF 
DEBOD, THE FIRST OF 
THE EGYPTIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES THREATENED 
BY THE HIGH DAM TO 
BE DISMANTLED. 


(Right.) 
COVERED IN SCAF- 
FOLDING IN THE 
COURSE OF ITS DEMO- 
LITION, THE TEMPLE 
: OF DEBOD, WHICH 
S WAS BUILT BY THE 
NUBIAN KING AZK- 
HARAMUN, THOUGH 
AN INSCRIPTION WAS 
ADDED BY PTOLEMY 
VI PHILOMETER. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TEMPLE 

OF DEBOD, WITH THE ENGINEERS’ 

CAMP LYING BETWEEN THE TEMPLE 

AND THE NILE. IT WOULD HAVE 

BEEN FINALLY COVERED BY THE 
NEXT HIGH NILE. 
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A’ previously reported in 
our pages, at a Unesco 
meeting in Paris, presided 
over by M. Malraux, Mr. 
Vittorio Veronese made a 
solemn appeal for inter- 
national co-operation in a 
world - wide campaign to 
save the monuments of 
Nubia which are threatened 
by the rise in the level 
of the waters of the Nile 
which will be brought about 
by the building of the High 
Dam at Aswan. The action 
called for is of four kinds: 
preservation of monuments 
in situ (e.g. Abu Simbel 
and Philae); dismantling of 
monuments with a view to 
removal elsewhere; survey 
and photographic recording ; 
and excavation of untouched 
sites before these are finally 
inundated. By November 10, 
it was learned, the following countries had decided to take some part in the cam- 
paign: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Ghana, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia. Reconnaissance and recording were already under way ; excavations 
were in progress in the Sudan at Buhen, Aksha, Faras West, Semna East and the 
necropolis of Argin. As regards the preservation of Philae and Abu Simbel 

both colossal projects—some preliminary work has been done. The U.A.R. has 
accepted the proposal of the Netherlands Government to carry out recon- 
naissance and preliminary studies and one project has already been presented. 
In this, work would begin in 1968—-i.e. after the completion of the High Dam, 
when the water level is stabilised. This would create a small lake in which 
Philae could be preserved at an estimated cost of about 5,500,000 dollars. Abu 


EACH STONE WAS PLOTTED AND INDEXED BEFORE DISMANTLING AND HERE THE 
FIRST STONE IS SEEN COMING DOWN A RAMP ON METAL ROLLERS. 
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THE FIRST DISMANTLED STONE IS LOWERED INTO A BARGE FOR 
TRANSPORT AND STORAGE ON ELEPHANTINE ISLAND 


Simbel would be even more costly. The French firm of Coyne and Bellier have 
estimated that a great protective barrage would cost about 68,000,000 dollars 
and that work should be started in 1962 and be completed by 1965. The Italian 
Government have, however, suggested that it would be possible to raise up the 


,two vast blocks of rock which contain the two temples to a higher level—at 


some saving in expense. Meanwhile, as our photographs show, the Egyptian 
Antiquities Department have already got to work and dismantled the small 
temple at Debod, about 15 miles upstream from the dam, which would other- 
wise have been lost by the next high Nile. This is being stored on Elephantine 
Island and is, we understand, available for purchase and re-erection outside 
Egypt. A small temple at Taffeh has been treated likewise. Work. is 
expected to start this winter on the temples of Kalabsha and Amada, the 
kiosk of Kertassi, with temples at Aniba and Gerf Hussein next in priority. 
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AN ARTIST IN RETROSPECT. 





“ CONVERSATION WITH MAX.” 


By S. N. BEHRMAN.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


ky was a contemporary who said that Max Beer- 

bohm’s drawings were made by a fish for 
fishes, and it is true that his slithery curves often 
suggest this, but his latest biographer is too whole- 
hearted an admirer to argue any such theme; 
indeed, if he could only have allowed himself to 
be objective occasionally his book would have 
been the better for it. Mr. Behrman only knew 
Max personally during the 
last years of his life, and in 
any event he is no Boswell, 
but what he has recorded 
in these es tells us a 
great deal about his subject 
as a man, and for that we 
must be truly grateful. 


In spite of the great age 
to which he lived one never 
seems to get away from the 
atmosphere of the ‘‘ Yellow 
Book,” and to the day of 
his death Max is depicted 
here as looking at his world 
through the eyes of the 
‘nineties of last century. 
No doubt he deliberately 
cultivated this attitude, 
and his early withdrawal 
to Rapallo enabled him to 
do so the easier. Indeed, 
he might have lived any- 
where for all the influence 
that his environment had 
upon him. Mr. Behrman 
rightly stresses this, point- 
ing out that Max continued 
in spirit to live in London, 
and he might well have 
added in the London of 
his half-brother, Beerbohm 
Tree, and of Oscar Wilde. The more he lived away 
from England the more infatuated he became with 
her—not an unusual phenomenon by the way—and 
in spite of the cosmopolitan crowd who came to 
visit him in Italy he was never anything of a 
cosmopolitan himself. It is significant that in all 
the years he lived in Italy he never drew a cari- 
cature of an Italian. In these circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that when the author went to 
Rapallo for the first time he should have found 
that the hall-porter of his hotel had never heard 
of Max Beerbohm. 


This book, as its title implies, is chiefly con- 
cerned with the great man’s opinions of other 
people, and these are by no means always flattering: 
Shaw, for instance, is described as ‘‘ a coarse man,”’ 
and after relating an example of his bad manners, 
Max continues: 


In his plays, I really enjoy only his stage directions; 
the dialogue is vortical and, I find, fatiguing. It is 
like being harangued; it is like being a member of one 
of those crowds he used to exhort on street corners. 
He uses the English language like a truncheon. It is 
an instrument of attack, don't you know. No light 
and shade, no poetry. His best work, I think, appears 
in his books of drama and music criticism and his 
stage directions. 


The author depicts his hero as an Olympian, 
but it is difficult to resist the conclusion that on 
occasion Max forgot the old adage anent those 
who live in glasshouses. His caricatures and satires 
could be in the worst possible taste, and this was 
particularly the case where the Royal Family was 
concerned. Nothing is easier to-day than to 
lampoon an English Sovereign: he or she is com- 
pletely defenceless, and cannot hit back in any 
way—a state of affairs of which Max took full 
advantage, which would seem to argue that there 
was a good deal of the sadist in him. It is sug- 

ted here that the ‘‘ Ballade Tragique a Double 
Rey ain'’ possibly delayed his knighthood for 
thirty years, but many readers will wonder that 
he was ever knighted at all after such an exhibition 
of vulgarity. In fact, he was just as much an 
- exhibitionist as his half-brother, though in a very 
different way. The author, after telling us that 
“Max initiated the pastime of royalty-baiting,”’ 
goes on to say, “ His needling of royalty was acute, 
uncompromising, and funny, but it was never 
savage.” Opinions on this point are likely to differ. 





MAX ACCEPTING WITH RESIGNATION HIS PLACE 
AMONG THE CLASSICS: FROM THE DRAWING BY 
RONALD SEARLE IN THE COMMEMORATIVE VOLUME 
PRESENTED TO HIM ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


a 


One of his great loves was station hotels, as 
well as the furniture in them, especially the chests- 
of-drawers. ‘‘ The drawers don’t stick,’’ Max tells 
us, “as they are likely to do in modern work; 
they come running out, like puppies when you 
whistle for them, and run back at a touch, as if 
you had thrown them a ball.’’ His favourite 
seems to have been the Great Western Hotel at 

Paddington, which may 
have been further recom- 
mended to him by the 
fact, though he does not 
mention it, that it is one 
of the limited number of 
station hotels at which a 
duke has died. Another 
haunt was the Charing 
Cross Hotel, where the 
maitre d'hétel ‘‘ used to 
glide in and out among 
the tables, noiselessly and 
with great adroitness.” 
It has also a claim to 
distinction in that on 
December 23, 1874, a 
young Sandhurst cadet 
arrived there with so little 
luggage that a deposit of 
£2 was exacted from him 
before he was 
‘given a room on 
the third floor; a 
week later he was 
King Alfonso XII 
of Spain. Max was 
also much fascin- 
ated by want-ads, 
and he particu- 
larly cherished one 
that he read in the 
Church Times— 
“Medical Man in Cheltenham can ac- 
commodate one female resident patient. 
Epileptic Church-woman preferred.” 


When the author got his subject in a 
reminiscent mood, it was to hear such 
statements as that the three women of the 
Victorian Era who are most remembered 
are the Queen herself, Florence Nightin- 
gale, and Marie Lloyd; the last of these 
he used to imitate in her famous lines: 


Oh, Mr. Porter, Whatever shall I do ? 
I want to go to Birmingham, and they ’re 
taking me on to Crewe. 


Another favourite was George Robey, 
whom he would also imitate “‘ with an 
air of honest indignation and injured 
innocence.”’ 





THE OLD AND YOUNG SELVES OF ARNOLD BENNETT AS SEEN 
BY MAX BEERBOHM. OLD SELF: “ ALL GONE ACCORDING 
TO PLAN, YOU SEE.” YOUNG SELF: “ MY PLAN, YOU KNOW.” 
The illustrations from the book “ Conversation with Max” are 
pr by y @&f the publishers, Hamish Hamilton. 








All this was 
good enough 
fooling, and was 
a tribute to 
Max’s sense of 
humour, but the 
sneer was never 
very far away. 
Take Leighton, 
for example: 














THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MR. S. N. BEHRMAN. 


Mr, S. N. Behrman, the playwright, 
&. > Seer Pe ae 


In one of his which 


many caricatures 


of, or involving, , with Si 
Dante Gabrici Max Beertabm 6 oot begin wl 
Rossetti,heshows visited him often at Mr 


Behrman has also written a life of 
Duveen and “The Worcester 
hs 


Lord ___ Leighton, 
the President of 
the Royal 
Academy and the 
most successful painter of his time—a man who was 
himself eroded by the knowledge that he had made an 
easy compromise — ing Rossetti, urging him 
smoothly to do the right thing, get in the swim, join 
the swirling traffic of the drawing-rooms where com- 
missions are bred. Of Rossetti, habitually recumbent, 
you see only his slippered feet, and these seem not to 
be listening. Of Leighton, you feel that his harangue is 
mechanical, that he has turned it on, it is his “ line,” 
and, for all his look of success, you sense the wish that 
he himself, as his Young Self, had not listened to it. 


If this means any- 
thing at all—which 
is doubtful — it 
means that Leighton 
deliberately prosti- 
tuted his genius to 
his bank-account, for 
which there is no 
shred of evidence; 
more probably Max 
was merely jealous of 
Leighton’s success, 
and took this oppor- 
tunity of crabbing 
him. He may even 
in the shades be 
smiling benignly 
upon the efforts of 
the vandals who are 
to-day opposing the 
preservation of 
Leighton House. 


On the other hand 
not all the series of 
caricatures called 
“The Young Self 
and the Old Self’’ 
were done in this 
waspish vein. There 
was the one where 
the young Stanley 
Baldwin looks at his 
pipe-smoking elder 
self, who has one 
of those consciously 
“ strong ’’ faces with 
not much behind 
them, and is astonished that so much could have 
been accomplished by so little: 


MAX BEERBOHM: A SELF CARI- 
CATURE DRAWN IN 1952. THIS 
COMES FROM “ CONVERSATION 
WITH MAX” WHICH IS 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


Prime Minister? You? Good Lord !! 

Then we have the young George Moore, rubbery, 
amorphous, standing obeisantly, silk hat in hand, 
before the old George, more rubbery still but 
smiling. 


Younc Serr: And have there been any painters 
since Manet ? 

Op Ser: None. 
- Youns Se.F: Have there been any composers since 
Op Ser: None. 
Youne Serr: Any novelists since Balzac ? 
OLD Setr: One. 


The book tells us a great deal about Max 
Beerbohm in his old age, and it is written in a not 
unattractive transatlantic style, but so far as 
Max's inner self is concerned, it leaves a very nasty 
taste in the mouth. 

*“ Conversation with Max."’ By S. N. Behrman. 
Illustrated. (Hamish Hamilton; 25s.) 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICIAL VISIT TO 


ITALY: MR. MACMILLAN IN ROME. 


AT THE QUIRINALE PALACE on NOVEMBER 22: (L. TO R.) LORD HOME, PRESIDENT GRONCHI, MR. MACMILLAN, 
SIGNOR FANFANI, THE ITALIAN PREMIER, AND SIGNOR SEGNI, THE ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 


MR. MACMILLAN BEING INTRODUCED TO THE POPE AFTER WHICH THEY HAD A 
TALK LASTING FOR HALF AN HOUR IN THE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF THE VATICAN. 


AT DINNER IN THE BARBERINI PALACE ON NOVEMBER 21: (L. TO R.) SIGNWOR MERZAGORA, PRESIDENT OF 
THE SENATE, SIGNORA FANFANI, MR. MACMILLAN, SIGNOR FANFANI, SIGNORA MERZAGORA AND LORD HOME. 


IN THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH ACADEMY IN ROME ON NOVEMBER 23: 
MR. MACMILLAN INSPECTING BOOKS ON THE SHELVES. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, accompanied by the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Home, arrived in Rome on November 21 for talks with the 
Italian Government. They met Signor Fanfani, the Italian Prime Minister, 
and Signor Segni, the Foreign Minister, for discussions chiefly on East-West 
relations and the reconciliation of the “ Six" and “ Seven” trade groups. 
Mr. Macmillan fulfilled a large number of engagements including an appear- 
ance on television on November 22, in which he stressed the importance of 


DISCUSSING HIS WORK WITH MR. BRIAN JONES TAYLOR, A SCULPTOR FROM OXFORD: MR. MACMILLAN DURING 


THE VISIT HE PAID TO THE BRITISH ACADEMY IN ROME WITH LORD HOME. 


negotiating with Russia. The next day he called on the Pope in the Vatican. 
The Pope welcomed him as “‘ a statesman inspired by the great ideals of freedom, 
justice and peace,” and Mr. Macmillan was received with all the traditional 
pageantry of the Vatican. At a Press conference on the same day, which was 
also on television, Mr. Macmillan said ‘“‘ We are all God's creatures and if we 
fight and struggle we shall destroy ourselves.” Mr. Macmillan and Lord Home 
ended their three-day visit on Novernber 24 and flew back to London. 
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LITTLE HOUSES FOR THE DEAD OF 5000 YEARS AGO: 
A GROUP OF CURIOUS CERAMIC OSSUARIES 


FROM AZOR IN THE TEL-AVIV DISTRICT. 
By JEAN PERROT. 


(1 am very grateful to the Isvael Department of 
Antiquities for permission to publish this hitherto 
unpublished material. The photographs illustrating 
the article ave by Arieh Volk.—J. P.) 


i the winter of 1957 a bulldozer at’ work-in-a 
sand quarry at Azor, near Tel-Aviv, uncovered 
a large subterranean room; the ceiling had 
collapsed long ago but under the debris were 
visible crude pottery sherds of unusual shape. 
Informed of the discovery by General Moshe 
Dayan, Professor Y. Yadin immediately identified 
the fragments as those of ossuaries of the rare type 
found in similar con- 
ditions near Hadera 
in 1934 by his father 
Professor E. L. 
Sukenik and, more 
recently, in other arti- 
ficial funerary caves 
in the Tel-Aviv—Jaffa 
area, These huge 
collective burial 
places belong to the 
people known in 
Palestine at Ghassul 
in the lower Jordan 
Valley, and near 
Beersheba in the 
Negeb (see The Iilus- 
trated London News 
of July 23 and 30, 
1960); they may be 
dated to the second 
half of the fourth 
millennium B.c. 
The Israel De- 
partment of Antiqui- 
ties directed by Mr. 
S. Yeivin, entrusted 
me with the clearing 
of the Azor cave. 
Work proceeded, on 
behalf of the Depart- 


ment, in January FIG. 1. THE SCENE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE AZOR OSSUARIES. 
CAN BE SEEN THE SHAPE OF THE COLLAPSED ROOM IN WHICH THE COLLECTIVE BURIAL OF THE 4TH MILLENNIUM B.C. WAS 


1958 and later in 
May-June 1959, with 
the assistance of D. 
Ussishkin and M. Moscovitz. 
Special credit is due to 
Mrs. Yane Hillman, forma- 
tori of the Department, who 
succeeded in restoring com- 
pletely more than fifteen of 
the very fragile ossuaries, 
making them one of the 
most remarkable collections 
of documents for the study 
of art, architecture and 
funerary rites in late pre- 
historic Palestine. 

Cut to a depth of 12 ft. 
in the consolidated sands 
(Kurkar) the egg-shaped 
chamber, oriented North- 
South, is 33 ft. long and 
24 ft. wide (Fig. 1). Access 
is from the eastern side by a 
stepped circular shaft. The 
central part of the chamber 
was left at first unexcavated 
to support the ceiling, but 


this natural pillar was re- FIG. 2. A SELECTION OF POTS WHICH WERE AMONG THE FUNERARY FURNITURE ACCOMPANYING THE OSSUARIES. 
(LEFT) A JAR WITH TWO WINDOW-LIKE OPENINGS, WHICH CONTAINED SOME BONES; (CENTRE) A MODEL OF A CHURN; 
AND (RIGHT) A VESSEL WITH A TALL NECK AND FOUR LUG HANDLES—IT ALSO INCORPORATED A STRAINER. 


moved near the end of the 
period, hastening the 
collapse. 

In the first stage of use of the cave, a sort of 
low bench was built of stones against the wall of 
the broad northern extremity. On this 1-ft. high 
bench, some of the ossuaries were still lined up 
(Fig. 6), the rest being scattered and crashed on 
the floor of the room. 

These ossuaries are pottery chests intended to 
receive the bones of the dead after complete 
decay of the flesh; most often, only part of the 
bones (usually the skull and the long bones) had 
been so collected. As no complete skeleton was 
found in the cave, nothing is known of the first 
phase of burial. Occasionally one ossuary was 
used for more than one person ; and not infrequently 
bones were deposited near the ossuaries and even on 
top of them. In the last phase of utilisation of the 
cave, bones were simply deposited in a heap at the 
foot of the wall. Due to chemical soil conditions, 
the bones are poorly preserved but the number 
of burials can be estimated at more than roo. 


The dimensions of the chests vary; the average 
measurements are 2 ft. long, 1 ft. wide and 1 ft. 8 ins. 
high. Small ones that could not have been 
intended to contain bones are also present. Most 
of them were made in the shape of houses of 
different’ types” (Figs:-9, 10; 17, 12, 15 and 16); 
others are in the shape of animals (Fig. 5); still 
others are like jars with an opening on the 
shoulder (Figs. 7 and 8). The openings are 
always sufficiently large to permit the introduc- 
tion of a skull; above, appears in almost every 
case the schematic representation of a human 
head. 





REVEALED BY THE EXCAVATIONS OF A BULLDOZER. 





The house-shaped ossuaries are of such varied 
types that it is not easy to classify them. However, 
a constant feature is their rectangular plan with 
the opening on the short side. Generally, the short 
sides project above the roof of the chest. Three 
types of fagade can be recognised: one is rectangu- 
lar; a second one has a rounded top deeply indented 
on both sides so as to represent schematically the 
head, neck and arms, somewhat like the well- 
known Aegean figurines (Figs. 9 and 11); a third 
type has its upper part like a truncated triangle 
with the nose of the human head placed rather 
low (Fig. 16), whereas in the two preceding 
instances it is set generally on the very top of the 
facade. 

It is difficuit to say to what extent these three 
types of fagade correspond to existing architec- 
tural forms at the time. The third type seems to 
be connected with a construction on stakes having 
an ogival roof and windows to light two storeys. 


IN THE RECESS IN THE WALL OF THE SAND QUARRY 
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Ossuaries of the first type generally have a 
rounded roof while those of the second type have 
the roof rounded, ogival, or even as in one case 
(Fig. 11) a flat roof. The opening is not always 
sealed; when the door is present (Fig. 13), it is 
held in place by a stick passing through perforated 
lugs on the door and the doorposts (Figs. 10 and 12). 

The shape of the ossuaries and their decoration 
—painted or in relief—reveal the materials used 
in the building of the houses which served as 
models. Wood plays an important part; this 
is somewhat surprising in Palestine even if it is 
agreed that the country was formerly more 
wooded than at present. The modeller represented 
both the heads of the twin beams which support 
the roof and the beams which form the frame of the 
facade; at times, he arranged these decorative 
features with a free hand. The painted decoration 
sometimes depicts palm branches on the roof and 
matting and plan trellises on the walls; more 
frequently the walls seem to have been made of 
mud or beaten earth, 
with bare surface or 
painted geometric 
patterns (bands, 
chevrons, triangles, 
etc.). 

Of particular in- 
terest is the facade 
of an ossuary in the 
first group, where 
the door is flanked 
by two poles which 
project above the 
facade and terminate 
as capitals (Fig. 3); 
more decorative than 
functional, these 
poles could have a 
symbolic signific- 
ance; they lead one 
to remember _ the 
masts or columns 
flanking the entrance 
of later times 
Pheenician and 
Assyrian temples. 

Do the ossuaries 
of Azor imitate con- 
temporary Pales- 
tinian houses or an 
architecture created 
in another country 
under different con- 
ditions ? One may 
envisage newcomers 
in Palestine bringing with 
them a funerary tradition 
which bore the stamp of 
the architecture of their 
place of origin. Such an 
hypothesis should not be 
rejected out of hand, taking 
into consideration what is 
known of the foreign origin 
of the Ghassul-Beersheba 
culture to which the Azor 
tomb belongs. On the other 
hand, rectangular dwellings 
with the entrance in the 
short side, are aleady known 
in Palestine in pre-pottery 
Jericho; they were found 
in the excavation at Ghassul 
and Beersheba where we 
have indications that wood 
was more commonly used 
then in the semi-arid Negeb 
than the aspect of the region 
would suggest it to-day. 
Some of the ossuaries (Fig. 
15) show a type of dwelling 
well suited to southern 
Palestine; whereas the well- 
ventilated type on stakes offers a good solution to 
the conditions prevailing in the coastal area. 

Two ossuaries are in the shape of animals; one, 
with four feet on each side (Fig. 5), represents a sheep 
with a characteristic nose. The execution of the 
piece is particularly vigorous. The second one sug- 
gests a wide-eyed monster with two projecting tusks. 

A third group includes ossuaries in the form of 
a large flat-bottomed oval jar with a rounded 
top surmounted by a button-like knob (Fig. 7). 
An upright visor-like piece which sometimes 
extends upward, level with the button top, a nose 
in the middle of it (Fig. 8), rises above the opening. 

The human face (Fig. 4) which appears on 
almost every facade could be ‘interpreted as a 
conventional portrait of the deceased; it is more 
likely that we have here the symbolical represen- 
tation of a divinity or of some protective power or 
demon guarding the sleep of the dead. The figure 
of the monster—not dissimilar [Continued above. 
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OSSUARIES LIKE HOUSES WITH FACES—OR EIGHT-LEGGED SHEEP. 





‘ 


DE OF A SQUARE-TOPPED OSSUARY, FIG. 4. THE FACADE OF A PAINTED OSSUARY. THE FIG. 5. ONE OF THE TWO OSSUARIES FOUND WHICH HAD 
SHOWING THE SCHEMATIC NOSE, THE IMITATION BEAMS AND SCHEMATIC NOSE HAS PAINTED EYES AND THE “ FACE” } AN ANIMAL FORM. THIS REPRESENTS A SHEEP, EQUIPPED, 
COLUMNS AND (LEFT) THE REPRESENTATION OF A PICK. IS DECORATED WITH FERN-LIKE MOTIFS. HOWEVER, WITH EIGHT FEET, FOUR ON EITHER SIDE. 


Continued.| to those of 
the Ghassul frescoes— 
could have a similar 
function. The choice of 
the ram—or the ewe 
in this general context 
is not indifferent (Fig. 5): 
sheep play a vital part 
in the economy of this 
semi-pastoral people. It 
may also be connected 
with a concern to ensure 
food for the dead, the 
same idea also being ex- 
pressed by the particular 
vessels found with the 
other ossuaries: bowls, 
models of churns and 
strainer-necked vessels 
(Figs. 2and 14). A well- 
executed hafted pick 
appears in high relief 
on the facade of an 
ossuary (Fig. 3) on the 
right of the nose. This 
face-tool combination is 
also found, curiously 
enough, in the  bas- 
relief sculptures of the 
artificial Neolithic 
funerary caves of the 
Petit Morin Valley in 
[Continued overleaf. 


| FIG. 6. TWO OF THE OSSUARIES AS THEY WERE FOUND i... 
ON THE STONE BENCH AGAINST THE NORTH WALL OF THE 
CHAMBER. THE MAJORITY WERE ON THE FLOOR. 


\vosannenaveses nts seqeennnuuacvngnunscncaauuannnanseensscetsinanenquanen tna vteatteee 
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ao ? ; REPRESENTING A TENT-LIKE DWELLING WITH } FIG. 8. THE DETAIL OF ANOTHER VASE-OSSUARY. IN FIG. 9. THE COMMONEST TYPE OF THE AZOR OSSUARIES, 
A CENTRAL POLE: A PAINTED VASE-OSSUARY WITH THIS CASE THE SCHEMATIC NOSE HAS BEEN MODELLED WITH PROJECTING BEAMS, SHAPED HEAD, SCHEMATIC 


AN OPENING LIKE A FLIPPED-BACK VISOR. ON THE UNDER SIDE OF THE “ VISOR.” NOSE AND INCISED EYES. 
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LIGHT ON ANCIENT PALESTINE HOUSING—A BONUS FROM THE BULLDOZER. 


FIG. 10. AN OSSUARY IN THE FORM OF A HOUSE WITH A MANSARD ROOF AND A RAISED FLOOR. THE WALLS AND FIG. 11. WITH A FLAT ROOF AND TWO FACE-SHAPED GABLES 
ROOF ARE DECORATED WITH RED PAINT. NOTE THE LUGS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE DOOR. BESIDE THE DOOR, MOULDINGS IMITATE BEAMS AND WOODWORK. 


FIG. 13. A DOOR PLATE WITH A PIERCED LUG-HANDLE THROUGH 
WHICH A ROD ENGAGED WITH LUGS LIKE THOSE IN FIGS. 10 AND 12. 


\/ 





FIG, 12. AN OSSUARY WITH AN OGIVAL ROOF 
AND A SCHEMATIC FACE ABOVE A DOOR 
EQUIPPED WITH LUGS TO TAKE A CLOSING ROD. 


‘ 


FIG. 14. A PAINTED POT. IT HAS A STRAINER FIG. 15. ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING OF THE OSSUARIES— FIG. 16. THE FRONT VIEW OF THE OGIVAL-ROOFED OSSUARY 
NECK AND PRESUMABLY REPRESENTS A DESIRE TO BACK VIEW, REPRESENTING A HOUSE RAISED ON PILES, CON- OF FIG. 15, SHOWING THE DOOR AND THE SCHEMATIC NOSE ABOVE. | 
{ ENSURE FOOD FOR THE DEAD. SISTING OF TWO STOREYS, EACH SUPPLIED WITH WINDOWS. A TYPE OF HOUSE SUITED FOR A HOT, HUMID CLIMATE. 


; 
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Continued.|} Eastern France. Parallels to the Azor ossuaries may be found in later than can be pro for Azor. i ; ; 
Europe in later times, especially in the funerary urns of Moravia and Prussia, new problems dys a welcome ‘ae Gn ee, ny 
and in the still later ones at the Val di Sasso in Etruria. But it is difficult to | astonishing culture which flourished in the sands of the Jordan Valley, the 
establish even an indirect relationship. In Egypt, house-shaped sarcophagi, Negeb and the coastal zone in the second half of the fourth mi foot > 
but of a different type, are known from Tarkhan and Sakkara in tombs attri- with such high artistic manifestations as the mural paintings of Ghassul and 
buted to the beginning of the First Dynasty, that is to say, to a time somewhat the ivory statuettes of Beersheba. 
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LEARNING ABOUT THE ELEMENTS 

AND THEIR CONSTITUTION: SOME 

UPPER FOURTH FORM BOYS CARRY- 

ING OUT EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY 

UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF MR. 
MARTIN. 


4 b= Charter by William and 
Mary, in 1694, which estab- 
lished Greenwich Hospital, 
provided for the mainten- 
ance and education of the 
children of seamen happening 
to be slain or disabled in sea- 
service. In 1712 the Com- 
missioners of Greenwich 
Hospital passed a resolution 
authorising the admission of 
children as soon as the revenue 
of the Hospital should be 
sufficient for that purpose, 
and though the early records 
do not mention a_ school- 
master till 1716, the date of 
this resolution (December 30, 
1712) has usually been taken 
as the date of the foundation 
of the School. In 1715 a 
proportion of the money 
received for showing the 
Painted Hall and Chapel 
and the cheques, mulcts, 
and stoppages received from the 
pensioners, were devoted to the 
School. In 1719 regulations 
were established extending the 
benefits of school to sons of 
poor seamen generally. The 
number of [Continued opposite. 


THE RIFLE RANGE INCORPORATES 


FORMERLY STOOD ON THE PARADE GROUNDS AT GREENWICH. 
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THE ROYAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL. 
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AN ENGLISH LESSON IN THE LIBRARY: 
THE MASTER IS MR. K. H. SEACOMBE. 
IN THE FOREGROUND IS A FINE 
MODEL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. IN 
1933 THE SCHOOL WAS TRANSFERRED 
FROM GREENWICH TO HOLBROOK. 


Continued.} boys was increased 
as the funds appropriated to 
the school became aug- 
mented. In 1730 there were 
60 boys; in 1790 they 
were increased to 150; and in 
1803 the number was 200. 
From the beginning the 
Hospital School was a school 
of navigation, resembling in 
this respect the Royal Mathe- 
matical School of Christ's 
Hospital. It gave the theore- 
tical training required 
by Masters in the Merchant 
Service and the Navy and 
turned out instructors in navi- 
gation whose services were 
eagerly sought by other insti- 
tutions. The School supplied 
the Navy with Masters’ Assist- 
ants, who, after becoming 
Masters themselves and thus 
attaining warrant rank, might 
gain promotion to commis- 
sioned rank. Many boys 
from the School thus became 
Captains and [Continued overleaf. 


(Left. THE CHOIR MOVING IN 

PROCESSION DOWN THE AISLE OF 

THE SCHOOL CHAPEL OF ST. MARY 
AND ST. NICHOLAS. 


BEFORE THE MAIN ENTRANCE: (L. TO R.) MR. C. G. HAWKINS, 

BURSAR; MR. R. M. TATE, SECOND MASTER ; MR. N. A. YORK, HEAD- 
THE PROW AND FIGURE-HEAD OF THE OLD TRAINING-SHIP FAME, WHICH MASTER; THE REV. J. N. C. HOLLAND; AND LIEUT..COMMANDER 
]. R. LAMB, CHIEF NAVAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News'"’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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“THE ROYAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL: THE IMPRESSIVE BUILDINGS OF A S 











Continued.}) even Admirals. The training was so good and the career it offered 
so promising that sons of officers of the Merchant Service and of commissioned 
officers of the Navy are known to have secured admission from 1732 onwards. 
In 1798 a school was commenced at Paddington, by public subscription, and 
called the “ British Endeavour,” for the education of ‘a certain number 
of orphan and other children of the non-commissioned officers and seamen of 





His Majesty’s fleet and of the marine forces.” In 1805 the School was removed 
to Greenwich. The centre building, formerly the Queen’s House, was granted 
for the purpose by an Act of 1807, and was styled the ‘“‘ Royal Naval Asylum.” 
In 1821 the Royal Naval Asylum was united with Greenwich Hospital School 
by His Majesty’s Warrant of January 31, 1821, and called the ‘“ Lower 
School "’; Greenwich Hospital School being then styled the “‘ Upper School.” 
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The management of the two schools was entrusted to the Commissioners, patronage was abolished. In return for large donations Lloyd’s Patriotic 

Governors, and Directors of Greenwich Hospital “ in order to produce a more Fund are also able to nominate the sons of merchant seamen to a total not 

effective and economical system of administration, and additional means of exceeding sixty. In 1869, in accordance with the recommendations of a 

extending the sphere of its utility.” Nominations to the Upper School were Committee, Greenwich Hospital School was thoroughly reorganised and 

made by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty and the Governors and established as an industrial s~hool, the boys being taught seamanship, and such 
, Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital in rotation till 1861, when individual trades as would lead them to a seafaring life. In 1876 the (Continued overleaf. 
pecial Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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GARDEN. 








FIND upon look- 

ing it up that 
there are seventy 
species of anemones, 
which surprised me, 
for I had thought 
that, having grown 
about ten or twelve 
species, I knew the 
genus quite well. 
If, as would have been the case until fairly 
recently, one includes pulsatillas and hepaticas as 
anemones, then the genus is even more numerous, 
but these now have generic status of their 
own. However, quite a number of nurserymen’s 
catalogues still call pulsatillas anemones, which 
is worth remembering when you are looking 
for them. 














These plants are of special interest to me at 
the moment for, in the process of moving on 
to a very different soil and into a more 
humid and warmer climate, I am wondering 
how we shall fare with them. I have a 
sorrowful feeling that really flourishing 
colonies of my favourite species are not to 
be expected away from the chalk. It is true 
that none of the books say anything about 
lime in connection with A. blanda, or A. 
apennina, so that it may well be only by 
chance that I have never seen them estab- 
lished in great drifts of sky blue in two shades 
excepting where there is, or is supposed to 
be, some chalk in the soil. It may be that 
this is because such soils tend to be heavy 
clays. It seems to me that these two anemones 
do really well only in approximately the same 
kind of conditions as satisfy our native 
wind-flower; and their typical habitat is on 
clay soils under coppice wood. 


By far the most striking of true anemones, 
that is excluding pulsatillas and hepaticas, 
which I have ever seen growing wild, were 
in Sicily. These were A. coronaria, better 
known by the name of a race of cultivars 
derived from the species, “St. Brigid.” We 
found them flowering everywhere and in great 
profusion very early in the year, February 
if I remember rightly, and that despite the 
fact that it was horribly cold, for we were 
there in that infamous winter/spring which 
slew orange trees and injured olive trees well 
south of Naples. We found these anemones 
in the grass of ditches and banks, but more 
plentifully on ploughed land, as a weed 
of cultivation, and looking like poppies 
among the young corn. This seems to 
me curious when one considers. that the 
tubers must have been constantly dis- 
turbed by plough and harrow. It may 
be, however, that the tubers go deep 
and that Sicilian cultivation, being rather 
primitive, is shallow. I could not see that the 
cultivated ‘St. Brigid’’ anemones were in 
any way superior to the species, excepting for 
variety of colour: in the wild, the red were 
predominant. 


Another handsome race of florists’ anemones 
derives from cultivars of A. pavonia. These, the 
“St. Bavo”’ anemones, I have seen wild in Italy, 
and again they compare well with the garden 
strain. I have never been very successful with 
either of these races in the garden. But when we 
lived in Surrey my wife, who has a fondness for 
them, the first condition of success in gardening, 
grew them astonishingly well, with 18-in. stems, 
or almost, and large, perfect flowers. It was 
accomplished by planting the tubers in a bed of 
rich, sandy loam frequently top-dressed with 
compost but not otherwise disturbed, for it was 


ANEMONES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


hand-weeded. This bed was in a warm spot 
which was, nevertheless, moist; the tubers were 
not lifted, stored, and replanted, but left to 
multiply, and I seem to recall that we had 
anemones for the house for about nine months of 
the year, with the aid of a cloche or two in the 
coldest weather. 


The year of our encounter with A. coronaria 
in Sicily was a good ranunculous year, to coin an 
adjective, for it was while crossing the Col 
de Tribes on the way home that we found— 
never to identify and never to see again at 
least until now—by far the most magnificent 
pulsatilla we have ever seen. Its strong, stout 


stems held the flowers waist high, and the flowers 





THE PASQUE FLOWER-—A FINE FORM OF A BRITISH AND EUROPEAN NATIVE, 
WHICH USED TO BE KNOWN AS ANEMONE PULSATILLA, BUT WHICH HAS 
RECENTLY BEEN CORDONED OFF FROM THE ANEMONES AS PULSATILLA 


VULGARIS. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


were great burgundy red cups in a hairy ruff of 
silvery green. 


Many years ago I saw in a Cornish garden to 
which I was introduced by the owner’s son, and 
which has since, like so much in that outraged 
county, been covered with bungalows, a single 
perfect clump of A. glaucifolia, perhaps the most 
beautiful species of the whole family, and certainly 
the most lovely of the genus. The gardener had 
brought the seeds home with him from, I believe, 
south China. The flowering stems stood about 
30 ins. tall and the big, satiny, mauve flowers 
were carried in groups of two or three, forming 
umbel-like heads. I promised myself to grow this 
distinguished anemone, only to discover that it 
will not grow in the eastern counties and is 
extremely rarely successful in the west. The 
books describe the plant as tap-rooted, so that 


presumably it re- 
quires a deep soil. I 
should be very glad 
to hear from any 
gardener who has 
it and can grow it 
well. 





Reverting to 
the wind - flowers 
proper: it is late, but perhaps not too late, to plant 
the rhizomes of A. blanda (deep blue) and A. 
apennina (pale blue), and the tubers of A. fulgens 
(vermilion). Sorry for the particularity about the 
kinds of rootstocks, but a reader has quite rightly 
taken me to task for being careless about applying 
the proper term in the case of iris and I do not 
want to earn another reprimand. A. fulgens should 
really be written A. x fulgens, for it is, in fact, a 
hybrid, A. pavonia x A. hortensis. The two best 
ways to grow these wind-flowers are either 
in the wider crannies between the paving- 
slabs of a walk, or naturalised under trees. 
The two blue wind-flowers require shade, 
and should be well into the wood where, unless 
the soil is too light, they will increase of their 
own accord. A. fulgens should be planted in 
sun; therefore place it on the southern fringe 
of the wood garden. The blue wind-flowers 
are fairly easy to establish; but our own 
success with fulgens has been described by 
some gardeners as surprising, and I daresay 
that we have been lucky in suiting its soil 
requirements. 











When planting for naturalisation it is 
quite a good idea to throw the tubers or 
rhizomes down and plant them where they 
fall, to get a natural-looking “‘ scatter.’’ But 
it is very easy to lose the brown and wrinkled 
things the wind-flowers spring from, and this 
business of scatter is less important in the case 
of a plant which spreads not only by multi- 
plication of the rootstock, but by self-seeding. 
Do not expect quick results unless you plant 
in very great quantity. I have known 
anemone rootstocks lie dormant in the soil 
for more than a year, perhaps for two years, 
before sending up any foliage; and to send up 
foliage for two years before flowering. The 
drying of the rootstocks seems to send the life 
of these plants into a very deep sleep. Once 
they do begin to flower, however, the spread 
is rapid where they find themselves well 
suited. To see what they can accomplish, 
visit the Cambridge “‘ Backs ”’ in spring. 


In Devon we shall try a species which 
failed in Kent but was fairly successful in 
Surrey, where the garden was warmer 
and moister: A. obtusiloba, a handsome 
Himalayan anemone of unusual habit. I do 
not know why it is not more commonly to be 
met with in our gardens, for it was introduced 
from India something like a hundred years ago. 
It is a low, rather sprawling plant with prostrate, 
hairy stems bearing blue flowers about the size 
of a penny, in succession from June until October 
and even later. 





Nearly all anemones, and I have named only 
a few, require to be grown either in a rock garden 
or a scree garden or a woodland garden. They 
are not border plants. The exception to this 
rule is, of course, the so-called Japanese anemones, 
A. hupehensis, which came, apparently, from China, 
not Japan. Their great value is in the season of 
their flowering, autumn; there are a lot of varieties 
and selections, some of them named, but of them 
all I prefer the pure white, large-flowered variety, 
alba (often in catalogues as ‘‘ Honorine Joubert ’’) 
and the pale rose A.h. var. elegans. 
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(Left.) 
MEMBERS OF THE U.S. 
POLAR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
CENTRE PULLING 
STEEL ROOFING AWAY 
FROM AN ARCHWAY 
OF SNOW. THE SNOW 
WAS FIRST SPRAYED 
ON THE ROOFING AND 
THEN IT HARDENED 
TO A FIRM ROOF OF 
ICE. 


(Right.) 
THE CORRUGATED 
ROOFING BEFORE 
SNOW IS SPRAYED ON 
IT. THE PIPES WILL 
LEAVE HOLES IN THE 
HARDENED ICE FOR 
WIRING AND PLUMB- 
ING THE MAIN TRENCH 
OF THE PERMANENT 
CAMP. 


A CITY UNDER THE GREENLAND ICE CAP: CAMP | 


bigges 
yet, 
betwes 
sugges 
built 2 
way 
mean 
mercy 
outs.”’ 
more 
difficu 
region 


A PETER SNOW MILLER 
SHOWERING THE STEEL 
ROOFING TO THE TRENCHES 
WITH SNOW WHICH IS LEFT 
TO HARDEN INTO ICE. THE 
WHOLE CAMP IS BUILT 


UNDERGROUND. 


AN ESCAPE HATCH, WHICH IS INTENDED FOR CONNECTING THE PERMANENT 
CAMP WITH A LATERAL TRENCH, BEING LOADED ON A SLED. 


PART OF THE PORTABLE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT WHICH HAS BEEN 
INSTALLED AT CAMP CENTURY FOR ELECTRICAL POWER. 


FLOORING BEING INSTALLED IN THE MAIN TRENCH FOR THE PERMANENT CAMP AT CAMP CENTURY, WHICH 
IS ONLY 800 MILES AWAY FROM THE NORTH POLE. 


Camp Century is a subterranean city which has been built by the U.S. Army 
Polar Research and Development Centre under the Greenland Ice Cap, 
800 miles from the North Pole. Over 100 scientists and soldiers were to have 
moved in there this October to spend the winter underground. Camp Century 
marks the climax of five years’ work on the Ice Cap by the U.S. Army. It 
has been constructed by digging deep trenches which were then roofed with 


corrugated steel. This roofing was sprayed with snow which was allowed to 
harden into ice and then the steel roof was removed from below. A nuclear 
reactor, costing over 3,000,000 dollars, has been installed; this will greatly 
ease the problem of fuel, for instead of a million gallons of diesel fuel 
a year, Camp Century will only need one aircraft load of uranium 235. 
Any failure in the supply of heat and power would be dangerous [Continued above. 


Official U.S. Army Photographs 
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CENTURY, A U.S. ARMY BASE UNDER THE SNOW. 


(Left.) 

WHAT THE KITCHENS 
AT CAMP CENTURY 
WILL BE LIKE: AN 
UNDER-SNOW KIT- 
CHEN AT CAMP FIST- 
CLENCH. CAMP 
CENTURY WILL HAVE 
RECREATION ROOMS 
AND A TEN-BED HOS- 
PITAL WITH AN 
OPERATING THEATRE. 








(Right.) 

THE INSIDE OF A 
LATERAL TRENCH AT 
CAMP CENTURY 
SHOWING TWO COM- 
PLETED T.5 BUILDINGS 
WHICH ARE PREFAB- 
RICATED, INSULATED 
SHELLS. OVER 100 
SCIENTISTS AND 
SOLDIERS WILL BE 
LIVING HERE THIS 

WINTER. 


Continued.} in a place where the 
temperature falls to 70 below zero 
and the wind can blow at 100 
knots. The U.S. Army has already 
learned how to build airfields 
from snow ‘and ice and there will 
be runways for big bombers at 
Camp Century. Inside the 
trenches, which contain the camp, 
are the living and working 
quarters, which consist of pre- 
fabricated, insulated shells. The 
scientists who will live there will 
observe the effects of the cold on 
clothing, buildings and machines. 
Camp Century is situated 138 
miles away from the head- 
quarters of the U.S. Army re- 
search centre at Camp Tuto, near 
the Thule air base in north- 
western Greenland. One of the 
biggest problems, undecided as 
yet, are the communications 
between the two camps. One 
suggestion is that there should be 
built an under-snow electric rail- 
way or highway which would 
mean transport was not at the 
mercy of storms and ‘“ white- 
outs.”” The U.S. Army is finding 
more and more solutions for 
difficulties encountered in this 
region ; this underground camp is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of 
its achievements in Greenland. 
Camp Century is even believed to 
be safe against nuclear attacks. 


(Right.) 

PART OF A FLEET OF VEHICLES OF THE 

TYPE WHICH HAVE BEEN USED IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF CAMP CENTURY. 


ag GE OF = 


. ¥ ‘ 
“ oe ii ila iit ti ay 
A TEN-TON OFF-ROAD TRAILER BEING PULLED BY A D.4 TRACTOR ON A 1800.MILE EXPEDITION FUEL LINES BEING ATTACHED TO A ROLLING LIQUID TRANSPORTER WHICH IS WORKED 
TO ESTABLISH SAFE OVERLAND ROUTES TO NORTH-EAST GREENLAND. BY A HAND PUMP, HIDDEN HERE BY THE TOOL BOX. 


from Gardner Soule, New York. 
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HE first book on my list this week is by 
Professor Graziosi, who holds the chair of 
Anthropology and Prehistory at the University of 
Florence. It deals in meticulous detail, and, with 
the aid of well over 1000 drawings and photo- 
graphs, with the earliest known attempts of Homo 
sapiens to draw or sculpt the things he saw about 
him—attempts which seem to have begun a mere 
25,000 or 30,000 years ago and which sometimes 
resulted in paintings (of which the deer on the 
dust cover from Niaux, Ariége, is a magnificent 
example) which the young Picasso would have 
been proud to acknowledge as his. We are 
reminded—and it comes as something of a sur- 
prise, so famous are many of these paintings and 
sculptures—that the study of Palzxolithic Art is 
no more than a century old, and that no one took 
any notice of de Sautuola after the famous dis- 
covery of the paintings in the cave at Altamira 
on the summer's day in 1879 when his little 
daughter wandered off to where light filtered in, 
raised her eyes and exclaimed, ‘‘ Papa, mira toros 
pintados !'’—and there were the famous bisons, 
fresh and clear as though they had just been 
finished. No one believed his theories, and he died 
before, fifteen years later, they were finally accepted 
by the learned world. We are taken through the 
whole astonishing story of this and other dis- 
coveries in Europe, are shown detailed drawings 
and photographs of the so-called Venuses and 
other carvings, and of the paintings of innumerable 
animals. The whole compilation is a superb work 
of scholarship and will be an_ indispensable 
reference book for many years to come. 


The Thames and Hudson volume on Crete and 
Mycenz is intended for a rather wider public, 
summarises the results 
of three generations of 
archeological research 
and shows us not only 
things (many of which 
are by now fairly fami- 
liar) but the places in 
which they have been 
found, beautifully 
photographed by Max 
Hirmer. The previous 
volume was translated 
from the Italian; this is 
from the Greek of Pro- 
fessor Marinatos, who 
has himself taken part in 
both Minoan and 
Mycenzan “‘ digs.’’ Of 
the colour plates, those 
of three bronze daggers 
with inlays of gold, silver 
and black niello from the 
Citadel of Mycenz—lion 
hunt, lions attacking 
gazelles, leopard among 
wild duck—are more 
than ordinarily impres- 
sive, while the landscape 
photographs, whether in 
colour or monochrome, 
are wonderfully helpful 
in enabling those of us 
who are perforce stay- 
at-homes to visualise not 
just, say, the Palace of 
Phaistos, in Crete, as a 
ruin from which many objects have been 
unearthed, but its magnificent situation with 
Mount Ida in the background; a landscape which 
can have changed scarcely at all since the Palace 
was first built. 


There are numerous plans in addition to the 
300 plates and an enormous amount of fascinating 
notes, such as the reference to opium in one of the 
clumsy clay idols from Gazi, mistakenly referred 
ts in the caption below the illustration as a moon 
goddess, but known as the Poppy-Goddess on 
account of the three poppy-heads in her crown. 
The odd thing is that these poppy-heads are cut 
in the same way as they are to-day to extract 
opium and, notes the author, the deduction is 
that the women of Crete understood the effect of 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





FOUR BOOKS.* 


opium which they tended, as a mystery of their 
goddess, and dispensed in cases of suffering or 
despair. He suggests that it was opium which 
Helen, in the Odyssey, mixed in the wine of 
Menelaus and Telemachus to still grief and banish 
grudges. 


Yet another volume from the house of Skira, 
this time dealing with Chinese painting; as usual, 
fine colour plates, none in monochrome. The text 
is by James Cahill of the Freer Gallery at Washing- 
ton, who begins with the striking phrase—almost 
a translation of the words of a Chinese painter of 
about 1700—‘“‘ In the beginning was the Brush- 
stroke.”” The point he 
makes is that, whereas in 
Europe painting began as 
an art of line but soon lost 
its linear character, in 
China line was not only the 
beginning but remained 
the end as well. “ The line 
drawn by a brush remains 
the central fact of Chinese 
painting throughout its 
history.” A great many of 
the paintings reproduced 
are of works normally in- 
accessible, either in Japan 
or Forinosa, to all but a few 
privilege.i visitors. To the 
Western eye Chinese paint- 
ing is bound to present 
difficult problems, though 
one very soon learns to 
appreciate its sensibility 
and the other-worldliness; 
but it requires a certain 
amount of courage and ap- 
plication to apply oneself 
wholeheartedly to Mr. 
Cahill’s narrative, which 


of the publishers, 











pays us the compliment of presupposing that we are 
already at home in the subject. Thus: “ In one 
of his two inscriptions on the landscape in the Ni 

san manner reproduced here, he writes that he 
painted it after his memory of a picture by his 
grandfather Wang Shin-Min, which had been done 
in imitation of Tung Ch’i-Ch’ang. And behind all 
this, of course, was Ni Tsan, the ultimate source— 
ultimate, that is, until we go further and trace 
the sources of Ni Tsan’s style. . . . Wang Yuan- 
Chi’s large masses, like those of Tung Ch’i-Ch’ang 
and Wu Li, are constituted of smaller bodies, but 
without the same sense of cohesion.” 


Repeat this aloud, and to the Western ears it 
begins to take on the character of an incantation, 
rather than of lucid exposition and illustrates very 





AN IVORY FIGURE OF A CHILD, PERHAPS PLAYING 
WITH KNUCKLEBONES: FOUND AT PALAIKASTRO, 
EAST CRETE—LATE MINOAN I. (1f ins. high.) 
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LANDSCAPE ART IN EUROPE: “ FISHERMEN,” 
(Ink on paper: 12% ins. high.) (Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., U.S.A.) 
y of the publishers, Albert Skira. 


well the difficulty which faces all those learnod, 
dedicated and bold spirits who undertake the task 
of illuminating our darkness. A lovely and inspiring 
book all the same. 


The Phaidon ‘‘ Rembrandt ”’ is an extended 
and re-edited version of the 1942 edition, reprinting 
the three early biographies by Sandrart 1675, 
Baldinucci 1686, and Houbraken 1718; the cata- 
logue and notes by Ludwig Goldscheider, and 
an eloquent introduction by Henri Focillon. There 
are 128 plates—that is, a careful selection from 
the surviving 650 paintings, 1400 drawings and 
280 etchings—thirty-five of them in by no means 
distinguished colour; as 
the book costs 47s. 6d. 
instead of several guineas 
this must not be held 
against it. It is salutary 
to have the three early 
biographies before us and 
to realise the width of the 
gulf which separates us 
from many of the opinions 
of Rembrandt’s near con- 
temporaries, and how he 
only began to be appre- 
ciated about a _ century 
after his death—that is, 
apart from his immense 
success during the earlier 
part of his life. ‘Who, for 
example, who has ever 
stood before the noble 
‘*Bathsheba’’ in the 
Louvre, can understand the 
verses by Andreas Pels 
quoted with approval by 
Houbraken ? 


If he painted, as sometimes 
would happen, a nude 
wo 


He chose no Greek Venus 
as his model, 

But rather a washer- 
woman or a treader of 
peat from a barn, 

And called his whim 
“imitation of nature.” 





What a loss it was for art 
that such a master hand 
Did not use its native 
strength to better pur- 


Who surpassed him in the 
matter of painting ? 
But oh! the greater the 
talent, the more numer- 
ous the aberrations 
When it attaches itself to 
no principle, no rules, 
But imagines it knows 
everything of itself. 


The final plate is of 
“The Return of the 
Prodigal Son”’ from the 
Hermitage Collection in 
Leningrad; the son, in 
rags,kneels at his father’s 
feet, both these figures 
bathed in light. One 
of the very last pictures 


peat st ; : Es. r] Rembrandt painted 
——E (1668-69). Dr. Gold- 

THE DELICACY, THE PEACE AND THE IMAGINATION OF CHINESE LANDSCAPE ART BEAUTIFULLY CAPTURED IN THIS SOPHISTI- 
CATED I4TH-CENTURY MASTERPIECE — PAINTED LONG BEFORE THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BY WU CHEN (1280-1354), A SECTION OF A HANDSCROLL. 
From the book “ Chinese Painting,” reproduced by 


scheider notes: “ The 
painting bespeaks an 
infinite tenderness. 
Even in Rembrandt's 
work, nothing can compare with the expressiveness 
of the father’s two hands as they lie lovingly on 
the shoulders of the prodigal son.” Never was 
catalogue note better justified. 


*“ Paleolithic Art.” By Paolo Graziosi. Illustrated. 
(Faber; {12 12s.) 


*“ Crete and Mycenz.” By Spyridon Marinatos. Illus- 
trated. (Thames and Hudson; £6 6s.) 


he " Chinese Painting.” By James Cahill. Illustrated. 
(Skira: distributed in Great Britain by Zwemmer; {9.) 


*“ Rembrandt: Paintings, Drawings and Etchings.” 
By Henri Focillon and Ludwig Goldscheider. Illustrated. 
(Phaidon; {2 7s. 6d.) : 
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HENRY MOORE: A GREAT MODERN ENGLISH 


“WARRIOR WITH SHIELD,” 1953-54: A TENSE, DRAMATIC AND IMMENSELY POWERFUL 


WORK. (Bronze: 60 ins. high.) (Lent by the City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham.) 


“ MOTHER AND CHILD, MAQUETTE NO. IV,” 1956: AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF THE TENDER ASPECT 


OF MOORE’S WORK. (Bronze: 6} ins. long.) (Lent by Mrs. Irina Moore.) 


It is many years since London has been able to boast an exhibition entirely 
devoted to sculpture by the man generally acknowledged to be the finest living 
sculptor in Great Britain, if not the world—Henry Moore (born 1894). For 
the past few years several works have appeared in one or two galleries 

mostly small maquettes—and his larger commissions have received due pub- 
licity when placed on view. But now comes an opportunity to see gathered 
together some of his most important contributions to the art of sculpture 
executed over the past ten years. And there could hardly be a more suitable 
place to see them than the Whitechapel Art Gallery, E.1 (next door to 
Aldgate East Underground Station), since no other private gallery in London 
can provide such elbow-room in which to appreciate the full effect of these 
bronzes. Three huge totem-like figures, for example, gaze down on the 


SCULPTOR—A NEW LONDON EXHIBITION. 


RECLINING WOMAN,” 1957-58: A MASSIVE AND DOMINATING FIGURE, YET ONE OF 
EXTRAORDINARY GRACE. (Bronze: 53 ins. high.) (Lent by Mr. and Mrs. R. Sainsbury.) 


“MOTHER AND CHILD REACHING FOR APPLE (DETAIL),” 1956: MOORE BRILLIANTLY 
CAPTURING THE FLEETING GESTURE. (Bronze: 22 ins. high.) (Lent by Miss Mary Moore.) 

entering visitor from the end of the huge gallery, one, ‘‘ Glenkiln Cross,”’ 
seeming to combine the qualities of a cross and a human figure, while only 
faintly suggesting the human form. There are other massive bronzes, too ; 
the majestic “‘ Draped Reclining Woman” illustrated above, and several others 
of like size and grandeur, including two mystifying and ruggedly impressive 
reclining figures which are each in two distinct pieces, and are among his 
most recent works. Then there is ‘ Falling Warrior,’’ one of those astonishing 
works in which Moore has captured a split-second in time, with the man 
poised on one heel and one hand. Also outstanding are the sinewy figures set 
against bronze walls, the maquettes for the huge Time-Life screen and the 
numerous other tiny pieces and studies in which one can recognise many 
a larger sculpture. The exhibition closes on January 1. 
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NOW A STRONG AND EFFICIENT FIGHTING FORCE: ||" HE 


LEAVING THE RUNWAY: A 
LUFTWAFFE JET FIGHTER 
TAKING OFF FROM THE AIR 
FORCE BASE AT NORVENICH, 
WHICH IS SITUATED IN THE 


A PILOT OF THE NEW GERMAN LUFTWAFFE STANDING BY A U.S.-BUILT NORTH-WEST OF GERMANY. 


JET FIGHTER. GERMANY IS BUILDING UP A STRONG AIR FORCE. 


LEARNING HOW TO MAN THE GUNS. A SMALL, BUT VERY EFFICIENT NAVY OF ABOUT OFFICEF 


165 SHIPS HAS BEEN BUILT UP. 


~ 


A NATO EXERCISE: GERMAN LANDING CRAFT CARRYING BRITISH TROOPS AT NEUSTADT DURING A RECENT 
LARGE-SCALE MILITARY MANCEUVRE IN NORTH GERMANY. 


CADETS UNDERGOING TECHNICAL TRAINING AT THE MURWICK NAVAL ACADEMY, WHERE A THOROUGH TRAINING 
IS GIVEN IN SCIENTIFIC AS WELL AS NAVAL SUBJECTS. 


N October it was announced from Bonn that the Bundeswehr (German Forces) totalled over 
260,000 men. At the beginning of this year the figure was 250,000. By the end of 1961, 
according to the scheme set up by the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, the numbers are expected 
to reach a total of 350,000. On the basis of the October figures, there were 172,000 in the Army, 
64,000 in the Air Force and 24,000 in the Navy. In 1953 the necessary legislation for the formation 
of new German forces—to be ny into NATO—was passed by the Bundestag. In addition to 
the 260,000 in the armed forces, there are 100,000 reservists, and since 1955 Germany has built : 
up a well-trained, well-equipped army, the basis of an air force which, in two [Conticwed opposite. Gg iy FLOUR aAD unas tee a 
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: |" HE WEST GERMAN ARMED FORCES IN TRAINING. BEE 


- 
a? 





PILOTS RECEIVING METEORO- 
LOGICAL BRIEFING AT THE 
NORVENICH AIR BASE. 
OCTOBER THE 

STRENGTH WAS 64,000, AND IS 


EXPECTED TO INCREASE. 
SOLDIERS IN TRAINING. IT WAS REPORTED THAT THE NEW ARMY IS 


BASED ON A NEW CONCEPTION OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


OFFICERS LEARNING ABOUT MILITARY STRATEGY. ARMAMENTS ARE MAINLY U.S. 
BUILT, INCLUDING THE M.48 TANK AND “HONEST JOHN.” 


A GROUP OF GERMAN SOLDIERS ON EXERCISES. THE ARMY IS NOT SPLIT UP INTO DIVISIONS, BUT INTO SMALLER 
BRIGADE GROUPS OF 5000, WHICH ARE VERY MOBILE. 


A SCENE FROM THE RECENT BIG LAND, SEA AND AIR NATO EXERCISE “HOLDFAST” HELD NEAR SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN: A MACHINE-GUN CREW SHOWING ITS EFFICIENCY. 


Continued.] years, is expected to have a fighter-bomber force of nearly 1000, and a small navy of 

about 165 ships, including minesweepers, torpedo-boats, light naval craft, naval air wings and 

destroyers. Large submarines, at present, are still forbidden, as are ships of over 3000 tons. The strength 

of the army is equivalent to eleven divisions, although it is organised into a structure of smaller, 

more mobile brigade groups of about 5000. The German Army was among the first to abandon 

the idea of the 10,000-12,000-man division. Armaments are mainly U.S. built, including the 
LEARNING ABOUT TRENCH WARFARE: SOME OFFICER CADETS OF THE M.48 tank and the “‘ Honest John.’”’ Discipline is not rigid, and a soldier is only subject to the 
NEW ARMY UNDERGOING FIELD TRAINING. orders of his own sergeant or unit commander. Members of other units cannot give him orders. 
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oS weeks ago the story was told on this page, 
with some excellent photographs to illustrate 
it, of how a spider crab decorates its shell. The 
pictures showed the crab dressing its shell with sea- 
firs pinched off with its claws and attached to the 
back of the shell by minute hooks on the surface 
of the shell. The story told how, as soon as the 
crab moved to another background, one covered 
with green or red seaweed or with living sponge, 
it discarded the first camouflage and dressed itself 
with pieces of whatever materials it was surrounded 
by at that time. There is another kind of crab 
that adopts similar tactics, but this one achieves a 
camouflage not by fixing the pieces to its shell but 
by carrying a lump of sponge held in position on 
its back by its hind-legs. 
These legs are small, are 
turned upwards and have a 
pair of claws at the end of 
each leg. The crab is known 
as the sponge crab, from this 
habit of dressing-up with a 
sponge. Usually it uses the 
massive form of the boring 
sponge (Cliona), sometimes 
called ‘‘ gingerbread "’ from 
its colour when dried and 
its texture. 

This puzzled zoologists. 
One suggestion made early in 
the 19th century was that a 
larva settled on the crab’s 
back and so the sponge had 
grown there. A later sugges- 
tion was that, since the cap 
was concave and its under- 
side smooth, the sponge must 
have grown on a bivalve 
shell and that the crab had 
removed it for its own use. 
Thirty-four years ago, an 
American zoologist, 
Dembowska, decided to in- 
vestigate, by removing the 
cap and watching what 
the crab would do. 

Two things emerged from 
the experiments. The first 
was the seemingly frantic 
desire on the part of the crab 
not to be dispossessed of its 
cap. The other was the skill 
with which it cut a new cap 
to fit. As soon as the cap 
was removed and placed on 
the floor of the opposite 
corner of the aquarium, the 
crab scuttled across, picked 
up the cap and held it firmly 
in position. When the cap 
was removed entirely the 
crab would scuttle around 
the aquarium looking for it 
and showing every sign of 
being uncomfortable and ill- 
at-ease. The next step was 
to watch how it was re- 
placed. Four methods were 
used by the various crabs 
tested. One would grasp the 
sponge on both sides with its 
main claws, then fall on to 
its back, pulling the sponge 
up as it fell. It wouldsup- [7 Sh tan 
port it with its legs with the ASA SE Bois 
concave side of the sponge latest 
downmost until the flattened 
leading edge, which exactly 
fitted the crab’s head, 
pointed towards its tail. 
Holding it in position, the 
crab would slowly turn until 
it stood on its head, the cap gripped with the fourth 
and fifth legs, then let it slip exactly into place. 

In the second method, the crab walked back- 
wards to the sponge, gripped it with the fourth and 
fifth legs and flung it exactly on to its back. The 
third method was to walk head foremost to the 
sponge, continue walking over it until the hind 
edge of the abdomen was touching the rear edge 
of the sponge, grasp it with the fourth and fifth 
legs and again, in one movement, fling it into 
place. In the fourth method the crab simply 
rolled over on to its back into the concavity of 
the sponge cap, turned it this way and that until, 
by trial and error, it had found the right position 
for carrying it. 





CTE SITS 
CRABS AS TAILORS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


A living sponge is anything but a familiar 
object, so in order to visualise the kind of cap it 
makes on the back of one of these crabs it may be 
sufficient to describe it as a small skull-cap, 
or a shallow bowl, of thick, fleshy material. 
Dembowska’s experiments had been made so far by 
removing the spongy cap and putting it on the floor 
of the aquarium with the concave side uppermost. 
He then tried placing it with the concave side 
down. Some crabs merely crept under the cap, 











ate 


methods already described was used to restore 
it to its rightful position on the crab’s back. 

He also tried the trick of removing the cap, 
turning it upside down and filling the bowl thus 
presented with small pebbles. Some crabs, having 
found their own cap, would merely tip it up until 
the stones were emptied out, and after this they 
restored it to the back by one or other of the 
methods. Most surprising of all, and one almost 
suggestive of some power of thought or logic, was 
the method of removing some of the pebbles one by 
one with the large claws until the quantity remain- 
ing in the cavity of the cap had been sufficiently 
reduced that the rest could be tipped out easily. 

Another surprise was that if a number of sponge 
crabs were placed in one 





aquarium and the caps re- 
moved from all of them and 
all muddled up, the crabs 
would select their own. Or if 
a cap were removed and 
mixed up with a variety of 
other materials, such as other 
pieces of sponge, pieces of rag 
or paper, the crab would sort 
the heap over and not rest 
until it had found its own 
property. 

To find out how the crab 
began in the first place to fit 
itself with a cap, Dembowska 
took a crab, removed its cap, 
put it in an aquarium with 
pieces of rock on which 
sponges were growing. The 
crab would examine them, 
select the one most suitable in 
size and shape, cut a furrow 
in the sponge of such dimen- 
sions that when lifted off the 
rock the piece exactly fitted 
its back. Only on rare occa- 
sions was the crab seen to 
make a serious error in this 
and cut a cap too small for 
itself. 

Another in the series of 
tests was to deprive a crab 
of its cap and leave it in an 
aquarium with nothing but a 
sheet of paper. In default of 
the natural material, thecrab 
would use paper, cutting out 
a piece that exactly fitted 
its back. But even here there 
was considerable variation in 
the method used. One would 
turn over on its back on the 
paper and tear it, another 








would hold the paper aloft to 
do so. One would start tear- 
ing the paper at the corner, 
the other start at the edge 
of the sheet, and a third 
might start to cut a piece 
out of the middle. Some 
would tear the paper in a 
clockwise direction, others 
would do the same work 
anti-clockwise. 

There were all manner of 
variations on this theme. 
The crab might put the 
whole of the paper over its 
back in such a position that 
the forward edge of it lay 








A SPONGE CRAB DEFEATING ALL ATTEMPTS TO DEPRIVE IT OF ITS CLOAK. 
Some crabs habitually clothe themselves in a “ cap" of living sponge. 
and exactly fits the top of the shell. When 
lost his collar-stud—in the days when such 


acrobatics in its attempts to recover it. 


These illustrations are reproduced from the book “ Margins of the Sea” by Maurice Burton. 


up on to their back in one swift movement. 
Others turned the cap over and then used one of 
the four methods already described. Another would 
grasp the edge of the cap, throw itself on its back 
and replace the cap approximately in position and 
then twiddle it round with its fourth and fifth legs 
until it dropped neatly into its correct position. 
The resource shown by the crabs encouraged 
the experimenter to try further tricks on them. 
This time he took wire hooks and, having removed 
the caps, hooked them on and suspended them 
from the top of the aquarium. The crabs always 
managed somehow to climb up to them, cut them 
free of the hooks, so that they fell to the floor of 
the aquarium, after which one or other of the 


This is held in position by the back legs 
ved of this cap, the crab becomes as frantic as a man who has 
were more commonly used—and performs much the same 


just behind the eyes, and 
would then tear it, using the 
large claws in a kind of 
scissors action. This sug- 
gested that sight was not 
necessary for the operation. 
Some crabs turned the paper as they tore it, 
others kept it stationary and cut around it by 
revolving the whole body under or over it. 
Usually the same individual would use the same 
method each time, but this was by no means 
invariable. Occasionally a crab would fail to 
complete the circle, would put the unfinished 
cap on its back and walk away with the rest of 
the sheet trailing. Sooner or later it would discover 
this and sever the unwanted piece. 

And perhaps the nicest touch of all was this, 
that if the paper did not fit well after being cut 
out, or did not sit comfortably on the back, the 
crab would press or smooth it down with its claws 
to mould it to the correct shape. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A ROYAL ACADEMICIAN: THE 
LATE MR. REGINALD BRUNDRIT. 
Mr. Reginald Brundrit, the 
landscape painter, died on 
November 27 at Masham, York- 
shire, at the age of seventy- 
seven. He was born in Liverpool 
and studied art at the Slade 
School. In 1931 he was elected 
A.R.A. and in 1938 R.A. His 
work can be seen in the National 
Gallery of New South Wales, and 
in many galleries in this country. 


(Right.) 
TO CAPTAIN CAM- 
BRIDGE AGAINST 
OXFORD: MR. 
KENNETH SCOTLAND. 
Mr. Kenneth Scot- 
land, who was edu- 
cated at George 
Heriot’s School, and 
is at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, leads his 
team against Oxford 
in the annual Varsity 
match. He has been 
a Scottish Interna- 
tional since 1957 and 
was on tour with the 
British Lions in 1959. 
He is an outstanding 
full-back. 


tt eet 


TO BE HEADMASTER OF REPTON: 
MR. J. L. THORN. 
Mr. John Leonard Thorn, who 
is thirty-five, and a housemaster 
at Clifton College, will succeed 
Mr. Thomas, who had been 
Headmaster of Repton School 
since 1944. Educated at St. 
Paul's School and Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, he is stated to “ be in 
the tradition " of young head- 
masters of Repton. 


A FORMER CONSERVATIVE 


M-P.: 


=~ = 


THE LATE CAPTAIN A. MARSDEN. 
Captain Arthur Marsden, who 
was Conservative M.P. for North 
Battersea from 1931 to 1935 and 
for Chertsey from 1937 to 1950, 
died on November 26, at the 
age of seventy-seven. Educated 
at Cheltenham and H.M.S. 
Britannia, he entered the Royal 
Navy in 1898; he retired in 1920 
but returned to the Navy in the 
Second World War. 


a ) 
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(Left.) 

TC CAPTAIN OXFORD 
AGAINST CAMBRIDGE 
AT RUGBY: MR. JAMES 

0. G. GLOVER. 
Mr. James O. G. 
Glover, who is to 
captain the Oxford 
University team at 
Twickenham on 
December 6, was edu- 
cated at Penzance 
Grammar School and 
is now up at Corpus 
Christi. Mr. Glover, 
who plays for Corn- 
wall County, is a wing 
three-quarter. He is 
at present reading 
English. 


Meccccececececeesecece. 
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H MASTER OF KING’S BENCH: THE 


} 


LATE SIR VALENTINE BALL. 
Sir Valentine Ball, who died on 
November 25, aged eighty-six, 
was Master of the Supreme 
Court, King’s Bench Division, 
from 1921-43, and Senior Master 
and King’s Remembrancer, 
1943-47. Called to the Bar by 
Lincoln's Inn in 1897, he rapidly 
rose in his profession. He wrote 
many standard works dealing 

with the law and industry. 


FORMER MASTER OF ST. PETER’S 


} 


HALL: THE LATE CANON HOWARD. 
Canon Robert Wilmot Howard, 
who died on November 23, at the 
i of seventy-three, was Master 
of St. Peter's Hall, Oxford, from 
1945-55, and Rector of St. Peter- 
le-Bailey. Educated at the Perse 
School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he later became 
Headmaster of Liverpool Col- 
lege, and did much work for the 
Church in Liverpool. 


; 
; 
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(Right.) 
SISTER TO THE LAST 
TSAR: THE LATE 
GRAND DUCHESS OLGA 
OF RUSSIA. 
The Grand Duchess 
Olga Alexandrovna, 
the youngest daughter 
of Tsar Alexander III 
and sister to the last 
Tsar, died in Toronto 
on November 24 at 
the age of seventy- 
eight. She married 
first Duke Peter of 
Oldenbourg and when 
that marriage was 
dissolved, in 1916, she 
married Captain 


N. Koulikovsky. 


YOUR EDITOR HONOURED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD: SIR BRUCE 
INGRAM, WITH THE VICE-CHANCELLOR (RIGHT). 
Sir Bruce Ingram, who for the last sixty years has edited The Illustrated 
London News, or rather Acta illa Londoniensia tabellis ornata, as it 
was called on this occasion, received the honorary degree of Doctor of 


Letters from the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. A. L. P. Norri 
The famous classical scholar, Dr. Bruno Snell, a 
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SEEKING RECRUITS FOR THE 
ARCTIC: BISHOP D. B. MARSH. 
The Rt. Rev. Donald B. Marsh, 
Bishop of the Arctic, recently 
came to London to seek helpers 
for missionary work in his vast 
diocese, which includes the 
Yukon coast and North-West 
Territories. He said life on a 
mission station included much 
medical work—he himself had 
delivered babies. 


Hamburg University, was similarly honoured. 


Party 


in the General Election, 


A 


a neem oe eae nett 
NEW ZEALAND’S NEW PRIME MINISTER: MR. 1 
K. HOLYOAKE, NATIONAL PARTY LEADER. 
Mr. Holyoake, who is fifty-six, was Prime 
Minister of New Zealand for a very short 
period before the National Party lost office 
to Labour in 1957. The National Party won 
45 seats to the 35 gained by the Labour 


which 


was held on November 26. 


As. 


nm, on Nov. 26. 
ormer Rector of 


AN INDUSTRIALIST: THE LATE 
SIR ROBERT BIRD. 
Sir Robert Bird, who died on 
November 19, aged eighty-four, 
was Conservative Member for 
Wolverhampton (West), 1922- 
29, and 1931-45. He was a 
former Chairman of Alfred Bird 
and Sons Ltd. Educated at King 
Edward VI School, Birmingham, 
he took a prominent part in 


economic affairs in the House. 


DELEGATE-GENERAL T 
ALGERIA: M. JEAN MORIN. 
M. Jean Morin, who is at present 
Prefect of Toulouse, has been 
appointed Delegate-General to 
Algeria in succession to M. 
Delouvrier, who has held the 
post for two years. The appoint- 
ment of M. Morin is regarded as 
an important step by General 
de Gaulle towards fulfilling his 
policy of “‘ Algérie Algérienne.”’ 
M. Morin is forty-four. 


(Left.) 
A GREAT NAVAL 
ENGINEER: THE 
LATE SIR JOHN 
THORNYCROFPT. 
Sir John Thornycroft, 
who died on Nov. 21, 
at his home on the 
Isle of Wight, at the 
age of eighty-eight, 
was Chairman and 
Managing Director of 
John I. Thornycroft 
and Co. Ltd., the firm 
founded by his father. 
He did much work on 
new designs for the 
Royal Navy and also 
i tal work on 


road transport. 


CHAIRMAN OF POLICE COM- 
MISSION: SIR HENRY WILLINK. 
Sir Henry Willink, Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
is Chairman of the Royal Com- 


mission on the Police, whose 
Report, which deals with pay, 
was published on November 24. 
Among the recommendations 
was that constables’ pay be 
increased. The need for more 
recruits to the service was acute. 


a 
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UNUSUAL DRAWINGS; CHRISTOPHER WOOD; AND A MICHELANGELO COPY. 
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a oO» Cypress ‘ Ore yen emnrnatines ‘ ~ . . . 
“PROCESSION TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND WITH SPANISH PRIZE MONEY,” DECEMBER 1799: 
BY JOHN BROMLEY—IN THE SABIN GALLERIES EXHIBITION. (Pen, pencil and wash: 24 by 15} ins.) 
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“THE BANIAN TREE AT MARMALONG,” 1830, BY JOHN GANTZ: A FASCINATING STUDY OF ONE “ P.Z.134,” 1930, BY CHRISTOPHER WOOD (1901-1930): ONE OF TEN WORKS BY THE ARTIST BEING SOLD 
OF NATURE’S ODDITIES—AT THE SABIN GALLERIES. (Water-colour: 15} by 20) ins.) AT CHRISTIE'S ON DECEMBER 9%. (Oil on canvas: 20 by 28 ins.) 
Among the so-called Christmas Present exhibitions springing up like mushrooms in London The important sale of modern pictures, drawi and bronzes at Christie's on December 9, includes 
at this time of the year, one of the most interesting, and reasonable in price, is the collection a number of works from the collection of Mrs. Lucy Wertheim, who Christopher Wood's dealer 
of over seventy Early English drawings on view until the Christmas holiday at the Sabin in the ‘twenties. The sale also includes a large Derain portrait, several Boudins, a charming Lépine, 
Galleries, 4, Cork Street, W.1. The outstanding feature common to them all is their attractive- a Lurgat tapestry, and works by Corot, Utrillo, Renoir, Viaminck, de Chirico, Klee, Moore, Marini 
ness—each one of them seems to catch the eye with some special point of interest. and Gauguin. There is also a very fine portrait-interior by Vuillard. 





“ THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY,” AN ENGRAVING BY MARTIN SCHONGAUER (c. 1445/50-1491), “THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY, AFTER MARTIN SCHONGAUER,” BY MICHELANGELO 

WHICH MICHELANGELO COPIED. (Reproduced by courtesy of the Ti of the British Museum.) BUONARROTI (1475-1564): TO BE AUCTIONED AT SOTHEBY'S. (Tempera on panel: 18} by 13} ins.) 
In our issue of October 22 we devoted a full page to an ex y fine Hals portrait due to cross-purposes, but with Condivi the most reliable. There is no doubt this is the work men- 
tioned. It has only once been on public view, in a largely political exhibition in Paris after 


be sold at Sotheby's on December 7. In the same sale of Old 8 is this tempera panel 
by Mich elo, executed when he was fourteen and working in the studio of Ghirlandaio. the Franco-Prussian War, in 1874, held for the benefit of the people of Lorraine and Alsace 


by the three contemporary writers, Vasari, Condivi and Varchi—somewhat at emigrating to Algeria in preference to living under German control. 





It is recor 
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THE FIRST BIG LINER TO BE ABLE TO MOVE SIDEWAYS “LIKE A CRAB”: THE GREAT 40,000-TON ORIANA. 


On this page we publish a drawing by our Special Artist which clearly illustrates 
the ingenious propulsion systern of Oriana—due to make her maiden voyage 
on December 3—which enables the great 40,000-ton P. & O. liner to be moved 
sideways, thus making her largely independent of tugs. The transverse unit, 
designed and constructed by Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) Ltd., incorporates 
electrically driven impellers, carried in an horizontal streamlined casing, with 
its drive mounted in a cylindrical tube fitted athwartships at some distance 
beneath the light waterline. A grating is fitted at the end of the tube to prevent 


drift-wood or debris entering. The actual operation consists in drawing in 
water through the shell opening in one side of the ship and expelling it through 
the opposite opening. Direction is reversed by reversing the impeller motor. 
There are four units, two forward and two aft. It is possible to turn 
the ship completely round with the transverse units and without the use of 
main engines. Each unit is under separate control from each of three consoles 
an the navigating bridge. Thus a high degree of control is achieved. Oriana is 
the first large ship to adopt the system. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, S.M.A., with the co-operation of Vickers-Armstrongs, Lid. 
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NEW OUTBREAKS IN THE CONGO: CONGOLESE AND U.N. TROOPS AT WAR. 


ARGUING ABOUT THE EXPULSION ORDER AGAINST HIM WHICH LED TO A BATTLE: 
MR. NATHANIEL WELBECK, THE GHANAIAN CHARGE D’'AFFAIRES. 


‘ 
ee os. 


CONGOLESE TROOPS ARRIVING OUTSIDE THE GHANAIAN EMBASSY ON NOVEMBER 21 BEFORE 


THEIR BATTLE WITH TUNISIAN U.N. TROOPS. 


RELAXING FROM THE STRIFE OF THE CONGO: MOROCCAN TROOPS OF THE U.N. FORCE FEEDING 
AN ELEPHANT IN THE LEOPOLDVILLE ZOO. 


There was a fresh outbreak of violence in Leopoldville on November 21 when 
Mr. Welbeck, Chief of the Ghana Mission, refused to obey an expulsion order. 
Fighting broke out around the Embassy between members of the Congolese 
army and the U.N. Tunisian troops who were guarding the Embassy. Seven 
Tunisians and four Congolese, including Colonel Mobutu’s second-in-command, 
Colonel Kokolo, were killed. Congolese troops later carried out reprisals 
against members of the U.N. Forces. This happened just before President 
Kasavubu was recognised by the U.N. General Assembly as the accredited 
representative of the Congo; the vote was only carried in his favour after a 
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Me oe tn 
CARRYING PLACARDS ATTACKING THE U.N. AND GHANA: MEMBERS OF THE ANTI-LUMUMBA 
NATIONAL UNITY PARTY IN LEOPOLDVILLE ON NOVEMBER 21. 





COLONEL MOBUTU ON NOVEMBER 23 AT THE FUNERAL OF FOUR CONGOLESE SOLDIERS 
KILLED IN THE ATTACK ON THE GHANAIAN EMBASSY. 


SUNDAY MORNING IN LEOPOLDVILLE: MEMBERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY SINGING 
HYMNS TO A CROWD WEARY OF CIVIL WAR. 


long and bitter debate with opposition from the supporters of Mr. Lumumba, 
chiefly Russia, Ghana and India. President Kasavubu received a triumphant 
reception when he returned from New York on November 27. Proposals are now 
going forward for the re-opening of the Congo Parliament and for the return to the 
fold of the breakaway Katanga régime. It was announced on November 26 
that “ perfect identity of views " had been reached in discussions in Elisabeth- 
ville between representatives of the Central Congo and Katanga Governments. 
Meanwhile the cost of civil war in the Congo has been causing serious worry at 
the U.N. which will begin next financial year with a virtually empty treasury. 
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A RENOIR SOLD; A CHURCH CONSECRATED; 
AND A SPORTS CENTRE; HOME NEWS. 





CONSECRATED IN THE PRESENCE OF THE QUEEN MOTHER ON NOVEMBER 27: THE NEW 
PARISH CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, STEVENAGE NEW TOWN, HERTS 
In this picture is seen the rector of the new church, the Rev. Eric Cordingley. The 
service was conducted by the Bishop of St. Albans, Dr. E. M. Greésford Jones 
The Queen Mother had laid the foundation stone in July 1956. 


PARADING FOR THE LAST TIME: ty ' i eae 4 rer , et 
MEN OF THE FIRST BATTALION : ~ * z $ ; 
THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS, 
WHICH IS TO BE MERGED WITH 
THE QUEEN'S OWN CAMERON 

HIGHLANDERS. 
The Seaforth Highlanders, and 
the Queen's Own eron High- 
landers, two famous Scottish 
regiments, to be 
the Queen’s Own High 
with the Duke of Edinb 
Colonel-in-Chief. They 
held farewell par 
forths at Miinster, 








(Right.) 

BIDDING FOR RENOIR’'S “ BAIG- 
NEUSE DEBOUT DANS L'EAU,” 
AT SOTHEBY'S ON NOVEMBER 23. 
THE PAINTING FETCHED THE 

TOP PRICE OF £38,000. 
A second high price in the 
Sotheby’s Impressionist and 
M sale was the {£37,000 
paid for “‘ Le Douanier"’ Rous- 
seau’s “ Les Joueurs de Foot- 
ball.” Altogether the sale 
realised £548,980. At Christie's 
on the same day two pieces of . 
jewellery belonging to the Earl 
of Harewood fetched, respec- 
tively, £36,000 and £28,000. In 
a record £106,000 furniture sale 
at Christie's on November 24, 
a Louis XV Vernis Marton com- 
mode realised £18,375, and an 
18th-century marquetry com- 
mode £9975. 


= ~ 


\ 
\ 


A NEW NATIONAL RECREATION CENTRE: A MODEL OF THE “SPORTS PALACE” AT CRYSTAL PALACE, THE QUEEN MOTHER CONFERRING AN HONORARY DEGREE ON ADMIRAL 
SOUTH LONDON, WHICH IS NOW BEING BUILT AND IS EXPECTED TO BE IN USE BY 1963. OF THE FLEET THE RT. HON. EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA DURING 
On November 24 the Duke of Edinburgh operated a crane to ce in position the first column of THE FOUNDATION DAY CELEBRATIONS HELD AT LONDON UNIVERSITY ON 
the superstructure over the covered practice — centre will cost over £2,000,000. NOVEMBER 25. EARL MOUNTBATTEN WAS MADE DOCTOR OF LAWS 
To the left is seen Mr. Hubert nett, L.C.C. architect 
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rr was an odd experience to encounter 
“Progress to the Park’ (Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, E.) and “ Little Darlings!” 
(Adelphi) on consecutive nights. The first was 
what they used to call in “‘ Me and My Girl ”’— 
it is an allusion from a frighteningly dim distance— 





FROM ALUN OWEN’S LIVERPOOL COMEDY, “ PROGRESS TO THE PARK "THE CURRENT 

THEATRE WORKSHOP PRODUCTION AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD: CAM- 

PAIGNERS FOR VARIOUS CAUSES AND IDEALS DEMONSTRATING IN THE PARK. 
IN THE CAST ARE BILLIE WHITELAW, MICHAEL COLES AND SEAN LYNCH. 


free-and-easy, go-as-you-pleasy: three acts of 
ribbon-built naturalism among the firmly realistic 
bricks of John Bury, the designer. His walls were 
defiantly solid, even if it seemed strange to find 
one of the streets that had been with us all night, 
still with us in the third act and apparently 
leading direct from a park. 


No doubt such a comment as that is the 
merest niggling. Everything, we know, at 
Stratford East must be bold and free, so what 
does an incongruous wall or two matter ? Nothing 
whatever, I think, could have mattered on the 
next night at “ Little Darlings! ’’ This is the sort 
of thing that can be imagined from the exclama- 
tion mark in its title, though I rather doubt 
whether many playgoers in 1960 ever run up 
against a piece so wildly behind its time. I,am 
not enamoured excessively of what is now called 
“ forward-looking ’’ when it is clear—as it often 
is—that the look does not go beyond the next few 
weeks, and that the looker has an idea that 
history began in the primeval shadow of twenty- 
four hours ago. A true historical sense is in- 
separable from civilised playgoing. Alas, such a 
comedy as “ Little Darlings! "’, allegedly modern 
but framed according to the sadder conventions 
of an older theatre, is bound to send every avant- 
garde man into helpless glee. It is as irretrievably 
“dated” as “‘ Progress to the Park”’ is self- 
consciously modern. Alun Owen’s play may not 
survive in the records very long; but “ Little 
Darlings !’’ (though its pale wraith continues to 
haunt the Adelphi during a limited run) must have 
been dead at the first rehearsal: I cannot conceive 
what its gallant cast is doing at the protracted 
funeral rites. 


“ Progress to the Park” is. by a dramatist, 
with an often likeable glint of humour, who just 
does not know when to stop talking. His play, 
set in Liverpool mean streets and a local park, 
is a long, voluble skirmish. It can be 


ALL OVER THE SHOP. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


it becomes. One gets to know these people on 
their Saturday and Sunday to-and-fro, these 
people of clashing creeds and factions who are 
presented to us in a microcosm of Liverpool 
life. That is all very well: the trouble is that 
so little happens to them that can excite us. 
Just as the excessive detail 
of mass-observation used to 
pall, so one tires, at the last, 
of Mr. Owen’s people, their 
eternal barneying and prattling. 


Agreed, there have been 
many more infuriating plays. 
In spite of its vague exposition, 
the looseness of its fabric, it 
is clear enough that Mr. Owen, 
if he would discipline himself, 
could create drama as he can 
create character. There is 
some drama in his second act, 
if not enough to cover a piece 
that outstays its welcome. 
Like C, K. Munro years ago, 
Mr. Owen hates to leave any- 
thing unsaid. 


I dare say that, as a play 
of Liverpool, it has points 
that Liverpool will appreciate. 
Mr. Owen provides a most 
engaging programme note 
(‘The town is an immigrants’ 
town, and the process of as- 
similation is still going on’’); 
then suddenly he dives into 
statistics and tells us the 
number of bowling-greens in the city. Helpful, I 
suppose; but I cannot say that I learned much 
more of Liverpool from this piece than of Belfast 
from “ The Bonefire ’’ at 
the Edinburgh Festival 
a few years ago, or of 
Coventry from the long- 
bruited ‘“‘ Never Had It 
So Good” of 1959. It 
might have helped if we 
had had a Tommy 
Handley in the cast. Still, 
there were some very 
exact performances. I 
think less particularly 
of Billie Whitelaw and 
Sean Lynch—me and my 
girl, Liverpool fashion— 
though they did with 
competence all that was 
needed, than of Roy 
Kinnear and Michael Coles 
as a pair of sailors. 
Mr. Kinnear has a face 
for a comedian, con- 
structed, so it seems, of 
exceptionally malleable 
plasticine; and Mr. Coles, 
as a not too quick-witted 
friend, took me back at 
once to Lamb on Dodd’s 
Aguecheek: “‘ You could 
see the first dawn of an 








and be a long time in communicating 

it to the remainder.’’ Tom Bell fought 

on restlessly as a talkative young Welshman; 
but the play is likely to live with me for Mr. Kinnear 
and Mr. Coles. (One word. It is about time 
that dramatists stopped being comic at the expense 
of the Salvation Army.) 


When I quoted Lamb on Dodd just now, I did 
not mention the phrase, “‘ The balloon takes less 
time in filling than it took to cover the expanse 
of his broad, moony face over all its quarters with 
expression.”’ ‘“‘ Little Darlings!” at the Adelphi, 
remains inexpressive to the end for everything 
that its brave company—headed by Faith Brook— 
can do. I will report merely that it is a “ hit 
from Paris” by Barillet and Gredy, adapted by 
Worthington Miner; that it is set in a Parisian 
attic flat, and that it is about three Scottish 
sisters and their various love affairs. It remains 
a dead world. 


After Welsh and French dramatists, after 
Liverpool and Paris, we have an Australian, Ray 
Mathew, and the city of Sydney. His play is 
“ The Life of the Party” (Lyric, Hammersmith). 


My colleague, W.T., writes of it: 


What are we all waiting for? The Bomb? Most 
of the people in “ The Life of the Party” would 
welcome it. They drift in and out of apartments in 
“the Bohemian quarter of Sydney,’’ drink a bit, make 
love, talk to themselves a great deal of the time, and, 
if I am any judge, bore themselves stiff. At the centre 
of the stage we have Alex, an actor who cannot stop 
acting, and whose life is a series of habits. Out of 
habit he continues an affair with the landlady; out 
of habit he shuns two pursuing girls, clings to his best 
friend, talks of the uselessness of life. Alan Badel, 


for all his buffoonery and his timing, cannot redeem 





THE PARTY WELL UNDER WAY: A SCENE FROM THE AUSTRALIAN RAY MATHEW’S FIRST PLAY, 
“ THE LIFE OF THE PARTY,” PRODUCED BY FRITH BANBURY AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. 


idea stealing slowly over Seen here are: (dancing) Alex (Alan Badel) and Lorna (Jill Melford); Jack (Anthony 


his countenance, climbing 
up by little and little, 
with a painful process, 
till it cleared up at last to the fullness of a twilight 
conception—its highest meridian.... A glimmer 
of understanding would appear in a corner of his 
eye, and for lack of fuel go out again. A part 
of his forehead would catch a little intelligence, 


Booth, left, standing); Sylvie (Dorothy White, on arm of chair); (on blanket) Peg (June 
Ellis) and Bert (Charies Rea); Marina (Davina Dundas, standi 
McFarland, standing, right); and Tanya (Martina Mayne). 


centre); Moira (Olive 


this character from tedium born of an unbridled 
exhibitionism. Similarly, Frith Banbury, the director, 
cannot camouflage the technical limitations of the 
dramatist, Ray Mathew, whose first play this is. 
He has something to say even if he cannot say it yet. 

But his last scene is a supreme example of 





persuasive talk. One feels that the 
author has been out on field-work with 
a tape-recorder. And it is, as ever, 
this realism that makes it undramatic. 
The narrative reaches us in a slack 
sprawl, or as a dangling length of string. 
Harry H. Corbett, the director, has tried 
to help by imposing a fussy Theatre 
Workshop production, with any amount 
of restless movement, scuffling, and 
gesticulation; but the more resolutely 
lifelike the business is, the less theatrical 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THE BRIDE COMES BACK " (Vaudeville).—Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert, 
and Robertson Hare in a play by Ronald Millar, directed by Harold French. 
(November 25.) 
“ NAKED ISLAND " (Arts).—Revival of Russell Braddon's splendid Singapore 
prison-camp play, with John Neville. (November 29.) 
ANTONIO (Royalty).—Antonio and his Spanish ballet company, with the 
premiére of a bullfight ballet. (November 30.) 
“THE DUCHESS OF MALFI” (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Peggy Ashcroft as 
the Duchess in the production of Webster's play that Donald McWhinnie and the 
Memorial Theatre Company will bring later to London. 


(November 30.) 


how not to tie a play’s loose ends. 

Loose ends: the phrase takes us back 
to ‘‘ Progress to the Park.”” Now and 
then we must have these disappointing 
weeks; but I have to say, as a cheerful 
last word, that the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, in reviving Brighouse’s ‘“‘ Hob- 
son's Choice,”” showed how an honest, 
well-made comedy, with no “ uppishness”’ 
in it, can conquer the years. This keeps 
steady; the week’s other work has been 
all over the shop. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 74: MAKING ENDS MEET. 














SIAMESE TWINS, OR THE QUEEN OF HEARTS’ CROQUET MALLETS: A COUPLE OF FLAMINGOS FEEDING IN WHIPSNADE ZOO. 


present an even more astonishing sight. Only a few years ago over 1,000,000 
of them were observed at once on a lake in Africa, while in the Camargue, 
in the South of France, they sometimes leave their almost inaccessible marshy 
wading-sites and nesting-places to fly over in pink clouds, their necks stretched 
out in front, their legs extending far out behind them. 


In whatever attitude it is captured by the camera, the flamingo makes a 
remarkable sight. Long a favourite in zoos, these pink and white creatures 
add a splash of exoticism as they delicately pick their way through shallow 
water, or stand motionless on one leg, with their curved beaks coiled in some 
improbable angle on the end of those flexible, slender necks. In the wild they 
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easy to draw, I find a comparatively 
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EX inst reminded us, two dove 2 Christmas Bamper of Books ise eS 


Holy Innocents. Whether I, for one, 

am on the side of Father Christmas 

or of Herod may or may not appear 

from my annual review of children’s 

books, which extends over this week 

and next! But these are not weeks when your 
literary lounger can really afford much time or 
space to lounge, so let me settle down to work 
immediately. This week I shall deal with books 
for tiny tots, or chickabids—though upper age- 
limits are, I suppose, almost indefinitely extend- 
able—-and with some fiction for children of all 
ages. Next week I shall polish off the fiction, and 
tackle a variety of non-fiction. 

What the very young need is large print and 
plenty of pictures. Most of the books before me 
fulfil these requirements. There are, to start with, 
four Antelope Books, Yong Kee of Korea, by 
Paul Anderson, The Fishing Party, by William 
Mayne; Hambro the Elephant, by Barbara 
Wilkinson, and Peter’s Private Army, by Jean 
MacGibbon (Hamish Hamilton; 6s. 6d. each). The 
first is informative, in an unobtrusive way; the 
second is a pleasant-enough story, and the author 
is brisk about boiling crayfish alive; but I pre- 
ferred the third, though Hambro was very unlike 
any member of the bankers’ family whose name 
he bears ! Miss MacGibbon's book is a half-serious 
story about a shy little boy. Then there are five 
books all from the same stable, three of them being 
[| Can Read "’ books, Sammy the Seal, by Syd 
Hoff; Julius, by Syd Hoff; and Last One Home 
is a Green Pig, by Edith Thacher Hurd (The 
World's Work; 9s. 6d. each). Most children will, 
| think, prefer the down-to-earth Syd Hoff, who 
contributes his own inimitable illustrations (Julius, 
by the way, is an affable gorilla), to Miss Hurd’s 
slightly more mannered effort. Of the other two, 
The Pointed Brush (The World's Work; tos. 6d.), 
by Patricia Miles Martin, is a pleasingly simple 
little tale with a moral from China—not Com- 
munist China—and Clean Clarence (The World's 
Work; tos. 6d.), by Priscilla and Otto Friedrich, 
relates the adventures of a pig whose origin, if I 
am not mistaken, was in Germany or Central 
Europe. Very nice pictures. 

Animal stories seem to be receding in popu- 
larity. There is Lost Bear (The World's Work; 
12s. 6d.), with a text by Ann Durell, and some- 
what sophisticated photographs, some coloured, 
of toys in open-air settings by Desmond Russell; 
Holiday for Edith and the Bears (Oldbourne; 
10s. 6d.), story and photographs, of much the 
same genre, by Dare Wright; and Father Bear 
Comes Home, another “I Can Read" book 
(The World’s Work; gs. 6d.), by Else Holmelund 
Minarik (why do so many writers of children’s 
books use all their names in full, and why are so 
many of the best of them foreign ?) a satisfactory 
story about a bear family, some farmyard animals 
and a mermaid. Rabbits take second place, with 
Alison Uttley’s Gray Rabbit Finds a Shoe (Col- 
lins; 4s.), nostalgically reminiscent, at least in 
Margaret Tempest’s pictures, of Beatrix Potter, 
and The Rabbits’ Wedding (Collins; tos. 6d.), a 
slight story (but what more does anyone want ?) 
with really good pictures, both by Garth Williams. 

I got rather a shock when I saw the title The 
Adventures of Peter Cottontail (Macdonald; 
128. 6d.) on a storybook by Thornton W. Burgess, 
for this is an American Peter whose author, I can 
only conclude, can never have heard of Miss 
Potter. The same writer gives us Bedtime Stories 
(Macdonald; 15s.)—-preferable, in my view, though 
it has rather too many characters—and “ uniform 
with these volumes,” as they say, are Once Upon 
a Time Stories (Macdonald; 8s. 6d.), including 
a couple of Hans Andersens, translated and 
adapted by Marie Ponsot, and Snow White and 
Other Stories From Grimm (Macdonald; 
8s. 6d.), retold by Jeanne Cappe—more talented 
foreigners, you note. Miss Roberta Leigh must 
not take it amiss if I say that I am no great fan 
of her stock characters, but, of course, she is not 
writing for the middle-aged and crotchety! No 
doubt many of the “ tiddley-tee, tiddley-tum ”’ 
brigade will rave over her Sara and Hoppity, 
Sara and Hoppity Make New Friends, Torchy 
and the Magic Beam, and Torchy in Topsy 
Turvy Land (Pelham Books; 8s. 6d. each). 

If we must have extracts and adaptations from 
the great classics, instead of the full versions, 
Shirley Goulden's Stories from Hans Andersen 
and Stories from Grimm (W. H. Allen; 7s. 6d. 
each) will do as well as any. The same author 
gives us Animal Stories (W. H. Allen; 7s. 6d.). 
All these are from the nobly entitled “‘ Junior 
Splendour Book Series "—like the Queen's 
daughter, all glorious both within and without 
(and so splendid that it takes you ten minutes to 
discover the price !). 

Trains used to be more popular than they are 
this will not surprise a grown-up in the least ! 


for Children—t 


by E. D. O’BRIEN. 


but we still have Hercules, and Homer the 
Circus Train (The World's Work; 12s. 6d. each), 
by Hardie Gramatky—‘ Hercules” is about an 
old-fashioned fire-engine, but no matter; all the 
same genre—and Two Little Trains (The World's 
Work; 8s. 6d.), by Margaret Wise Brown (three 
names again), for very little children. Excellent 
picture-books for the enquiring child are This Is 
New York and This Is Rome, both by M. Sasek 
(W. H. Allen; 12s. 6d. each). It will take a child 
of unusual discernment to appreciate the whole 
point of Reiner Zimnik’s curious legend, Drum- 
mers of Dreams (Faber; 12s. 6d.), but it is 
quite remarkable. Two other books with foreign 
backgrounds, each excellent of its kind, are 
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CHESS NOTES. i 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ERTAIN of the 1560 or so games played in the 

International Team Tournament at Leipzig 

will be published everywhere. I am deliberatel 

selecting this week two Western victories whic 

I do not expect to see anywhere else, though their 
quality is of the highest: 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 
HAYGARTH PETERSEN HAYGARTH PETERSEN 


SINISE | 





3 G.B. Denmark G.B. Denmark 
; White Black White Black 
Fe 1. P-K4 P-K3 17. N-N3 B-K3 
s 2.P P-Q4 18. Q-NS QR-K1 
§ 3. N-Q2 N-KB3 19. O-RS P-KN3 
4. P- KN-Q2 20.BxP PxB 
S 5. B-Q3 P-QB4 21.Q*NPch K-RI 
6. P-QB3 N-QB3 22 9 ‘Rech K-Nl 
7. N- PyP 23. N-R5S R-K2 
8. PxP P-B3 24. R-K3 R-B4 
Ss 9.PxP Qx«P 25. R-KN3ch K-B2 
; 10. N-KB3 B-NS5Sch 26. R8 RxN 
11. B-Q2 Bx Bch 27.QxRch K-Bl 
t 12.QxB Castles 28.Q-R8ch K-B2 
s 13. les (K) P-K4 29. R-N7ch K-B3 
k 14.P xP N(Q2)xP 30.Q-R6ch K-K4 
15.NxN xN 31 K3ch K-B4 
16. QR-K1 Q3 32. P-KN4ch Resigns 
KING'S INDIAN DEFENCE. 
BISGUIER BerToK BIsGuIER BEeRTOK 
U.S.A. Yugoslavia U.S.A, Yugoslavia 
White Black White Black 
1. P- N-KB3 32. R-R3 K-N3 
b 2. N-KB3 P-KN3 33. Q-R2 R(B2)-Bl1 
: 3. B-B4 B-N2 34. R-KN1 -R2 
4. P-K3 Castles 35. Q-B7 B-B3 s 
g 5. QN-Q2 P 36.QxRch Kx 
6 3 P- 37. B x Bdis ch K-N3 
* 7. P- N3 38. P-NS K7 
8. R-QN1 -B3 39. R-R6ch —B4 
9. P-KR3 R-Kl1 40. P-N6 x BP 
10. Castles B-B4 41. B-R4 x Reh 
11.BxB PxB Not 41....Q-Q7 
12. N-KS PxP 42. R-R5ch? 
13. KP x P N-KS 42. KxQ R-KNI1 
14.NxN BPN 43. K-B2 P-N4 
15. N-N4 R-Q1 44. K-K3 RxP 
16. K-R1 -B4 45.RxR KxR 
17. N-K3 P-K3 46. K-B4 K-B2 
18. R-N1 N-K2 47. B-B2 K-K2 
19. P-KN4 N-N3 48. K-KS K-Q2 
20. B-NS P-BS 49. P-N3 P-R3 
21. N-N2 P-B6 50. B-K3 K-K2 
22. N-R4 R-QB1 51. B-N1 He A 
23. Q-2 s 3 52. B-B2 K. 
24. QR-QI ~-Bl 53. P-B4 gP <P 
25.NxN PxN 54.PxP xP 
26. R-N3 R-KB2 55. KxP P-K4 
27. P-KR4 ew 56. P-Q5 K-Q3 
28. P-RS -R2 57. B-N3 K- 
29. Q-Kl PxP 58. BxP P-R4 
30. Q-N1 P-RS 59. P-R4 K-NS 
31. BxP R-KR1 60. Ky P Resigns 
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Nu Dang and His Kite (Collins; tos. 6d.), by 
Jacqueline Ayer, and For the Leg of a Chicken 
(Collins; 12s. 6d.), by Bettina (presumably an 
Italian lady, not the well-known Parisian model). 
The range of picture-books is very wide, and 
selection is necessary, but difficult. Top of the 
now dwindling list, I think, comes I Wish, I Wish 
(Blackie; 12s. 6d.), by Lisl Weil, with The Light 
in the Tower (The World's Work; 12s. 6d.), by 
Joan Howard, a good second. The former is 
about a little Italian girl, pictures and cats, and 
the latter a Christmassy story about a lighthouse. 
The “ natural and instinctive attraction '’ between 
children and old people, rightly pointed out in the 
blurb to A Little Old Man (Collins; 8s. 6d.), by 
Natalie Norton, is well worked out both in this 
book and in Old Winkle and the Seagulls 
(Faber; 12s. 6d.), by Elizabeth and Gerald Rose. 
To end this section, I will do no more than men- 
tion Lucy and Tom's Day (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), 
by Shirley Hughes; and The March Wind 
(The World's Work; 12s. 6d.), by Inez Ruce. 
Turning to storybooks proper, as distinct from 
picture-books, though the distinction is not always 


Godden’s doll stories will welcome her 

Candy Floss (Macmillan; tos. 6d.), 

‘and devotees of the bear Paddington 

will make straight for Michael Bond's 

Paddington Helps Out (Collins; 
8s. 6d.). Another recurrent favourite is Pepe 
Moreno—whom I prefer, perhaps because he brings 
with him the authentic atmosphere of Spain, so I 
would certainly put Eric Allen’s Pepe Moreno 
and the Dilapidated Donkey (Faber; 9s. 6d.) on 
any list of my own. Trains and the farmyard 
both reappear in The Market Train Mystery 
(Nisbet; 1os. 6d.), by James Kenward. Hilary’s 
Tune (Max Parrish; 1os. 6d.), by Vivian Ellis, 
may do in some nurseries, but it gave me the 
uncomfortable feeling of being made to sing at 
over-organised children’s parties, and Love is a 
Special Way of Feeling (Collins; 5s.), by joan 
walsh anglund (yes, indeed; lower-case initials), 
made me squirm with embarrassment. 

So I turn, not without relief, to fiction for 
rather older children. Ponies still, if I may be 
allowed to say so, hold the field. Brigadier Sir 
John Smyth, M.C., V.C., M.P., combines adventure 
and the hunting-field in Ann Goes Hunting (Max 
Parrish; 10s. 6d.). Ann is perhaps a little bossy, 
but if you are going to deal successfully with 
gipsies and horse-thieves in England, Ireland and 
France, this is no bad quality! Christine Pullein- 
Thompson's The Horse Sale (Collins; ros. 6d.) is 
a bit of a jigsaw puzzle, but the various boys and 
girls are admirably drawn, and each of them gets 
the right horse in the end. The same author gives 
us Ride by Night (Collins; 10s. 6d.), an exciting 
mixture of a camping expedition on ponies and 
the rescue of asylum-seeking Rumanians from 
Russians rather quick with their guns. Ursula 
Bruns’ The Snow Ponies (University of London 
Press; 15s.) would have been first class if the 
transmogrification of cissy Ethelbert into a real 
“ Viking ’’ of a boy had not been so over-played. 
Bess (George Ronald; 12s. 6d.), by Dennis Peck, 
is a nice story about the Grand National, and you 
may like Pony Jobs for Jill (Hodder and Stough- 
ton; 9s. 6d.), by Ruby Ferguson, if you can get 
over the opening sentence: “‘ ‘ Cast your gorgeous 
orbs on that!’ exclaimed my friend Ann Derry.”’ 
These two, with Something to Jump For 
(Country Life; 21s.), by Elizabeth Moore, are for 
real aficionados. 

There are fewer ballet and dancing books than 
usual, but Jean Estoril’s Drina Dances Again 
(Hodder and Stoughton; 12s. 6d.)—I was afraid 
she might—and we have Caroline Takes to 
Dancing (Max Parrish; 10s. 6d.), by Sylvia Hale. 
I did not take much to Caroline, but her boy- 
friend Dennis did, and so will devotees of ballroom 
dancing. 

Congratulations to Macdonald, publishers of 
the Illustrated Junior Library, for four good titles, 
very nicely produced: The Swiss Family Robin- 
son, by Johann Wyss; Black Beauty, by Anna 
Sewell; Treasure Island, by R. L. Stevenson; 
and Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. Very good value 
at 7s. 6d. each. The same publishers have added 
She and Allan (10s. 6d.) to their illustrated 
edition of the romances of H. Rider Haggard. 

It is not easy to classify these stories, for 
there is, as there should be, a wide variety, and 
many contrasts. A quiet, lavender-scented romance 
of mid-Victorian upper-middle-class society is 
Peggy Chambers’s The Governess (Bodley Head; 
12s. 6d.). I am not sure that this is really for 
children at all—unless some girls like to know, 
without giggling, how their great-grandmothers 
made out. Personally, [ much preferred The 
Lost Tower Treasure (Collins; 10s. 6d.), by 
Dorothy Clewes, by far the best adventure so 
far encountered by the Hadley children, which 
brings them into contact with Teddy boys and the 
Tower of London. Captain W. E. Johns specialises 
in “‘manly’"’ boys—it is sad how remote from 
actuality they seem to be !—and his Adventures 
of the Junior Detection Club (Max Parrish; 
10s. 6d.) is a collection of exciting, if faintly 
improbable, essays in teenage one-upmanship on 
Scotland Yard. Another, and to my mind better, 
adventure story is The Stranger in the Train 
(Hamish Hamilton; 12s. 6d.), by Jacynth Hope- 
Simpson, dealing with a gang of smugglers in 
Switzerland. 

Even my partiality for things Irish failed to 
survive the somewhat heavy going in The Raven’s 
Glen (Figgis; 10s. 6d.), by Rosamond Jacob, but it 
gives me the occasion to point out how careless are 
many of the illustrators of children’s books. Why 
give the raven on the cover an eagle's beak? And 
why, in ‘‘ The Stranger in the Train,”’ show a mule 
with stirrups attached to the saddle when the text 
specifically says that there were none? I have 
several more examples, but these will do to go on 
with. Next week I shall return, faint but pursuing, 
to the same theme. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE VAUXHALL CRESTA. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


WHEN details of the changes made in the Vauxhall range for 1961 were 
disclosed in August, interest naturally centred on the new larger 
six-cylinder engine of the Velox and Cresta. Why, one wondered, should an 
engine that had become well known for its smooth and quiet top-gear 
performance be superseded ? 

The answer is to be found by comparing the performance data of the 
new engine and its predecessor. The new “ square ’’ unit of 82.55 mm. bore 
and stroke, having a capacity of 2651 c.c. and a compression ratio of 8.1 to 1, 
develops 113 b.h.p. at 4800 r.p.m., while the previous 2262 c.c. unit with a 
compression ratio of 7.8 to 1 produces 82 b.h.p. at 4400 r.p.m. 

Thus an increase in cylinder capacity of 389 c.c., a slight rise in com- 
pression ratio, and an increase in peak speed of 400 r.p.m. have made available 
an extra 31 b.h.p. gross, or 19 b.h.p. net. But even more important in these 
days of congested roads and crawling traffic queues, the torque of the engine 
has been considerably increased over a wide range of speed, which means a 
valuable gain in flexibility, in acceleration, and hence in ease of handling. 

In view of the increased power and torque of the larger engine, the gear 
ratio of the hypoid final drive has been raised slightly from 4.11 to 3.9 to 1, 
giving a top-gear speed of 18.8 m.p.h. at 1000 engine r.p.m. This certainly 
makes for easy high speed cruising, for at 75 m.p.h. the engine has a com- 
fortable reserve of 800 r.p.m. in hand below its peak. 

In the car itself there are 
only detail styling changes, 
such as to fascia and instru- 
ments, front and rear lamp 
clusters, rear bumper, and tail 
fins, which help to set off the 
long, low sweeping lines. While 
the overall height is 57 ins., 
the height of the centre of 
gravity is only 23 ins, above 
ground level, a design feature 
making for stability in 
cornering. 

The wide, front-hinged doors 
give easy access to the seats, 
and although the ‘“ dog- 
legged "’ screen pillars look 
awkward when the front doors 
are open, they do not in fact 
seem to get in the way to any 
real extent. They result, of 
course, from the wide wrap- 
round or panoramic screen, 
which certainly gives un- 
obstructed vision so long as 
it remains clean. The screen 
wipers and washers are quite 
effective in dealing with the 
arcs swept by the wipers, but 
the pronounced curvature at 
the sides of the screen, where 
the wrap-round is most 
severe, is not wiped, and 
becomes opaque with mud 
spray after a few miles on 
wet roads. 

The driving position is 
comfortable, and all the 
controls are within easy 
reach. The pull-on hand- 
brake is instantly released by turning it slightly with the left hand, 
which also controls the finger-light gear lever, the ignition/starter 
switch, and the heater controls. The right hand deals with the direction 
indicator lever, within finger reach and commendably positive in opera- 
tion, the lights switch, and the screenwipers and washers. Through the 
upper arc of the two-spoked wheel and horn ring the horizontal scale of the 
speedometer is within easy view, and shows a green line up to 30 m.p.h., an 
amber line up to 60 m.p.h., and then a red line. 

The test car had the optionally extra Laycock-de Normanville overdrive, 
operating on second and top, and controlled by an electric switch mounted 
in the curve of the fascia edge so that the fingers of the right hand could flick 
it on or off without leaving the rim of the wheel. 

Now in view of the higher final-drive ratio I had rather wondered if the 
overdrive top ratio might not prove too high, at 3.03 to 1. But my doubts 
were answered within half-a-mile, for the engine was quite happy on overdrive 
top from 20 m.p.h. upwards, although naturally for swifter acceleration a 
change to normal top, or overdrive second, was desirable. 

This transmission of all-synchromesh three-speed gearbox and overdrive on 
second and top is most attractive. It gives really easy gear changing for the in- 
expert, and its five well-spaced ratios delight the expert—11.18 to 1 on first, 6.38 
on second, 4.96 on overdrive second, 3.9 on top and 3.03 on overdrive top. From 
rest the Cresta accelerated to 30 m.p.h. in 4.8 sec., and to 60 m.p.h. in 16.2 sec. 

But it is the high speed cruising that is so impressive, for the overdrive 
reduces engine speed by 22 per cent., so that 75 m.p.h., given by direct top 
at 4000 r.p.m., is held on overdrive top at around 3190 r.p.m., when the car 
appears to glide rather than to roll along, without mechanical noise and with 
a very low level of wind noise. 


CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE VAUXHALL CRESTA, FORMING A CONTRAST IN ELEGANCE WITH A FINE 

RAMBLING TUDOR HOUSE IN BENINGTON, HERTFORDSHIRE. COLONEL CLEASE RECENTLY TOOK THIS CAR THROUGH 

ITS PACES IN THE COTSWOLD COUNTRY, AND MENTIONS THAT HE WAS VERY SORRY TO HAVE TO RETURN IT. 
(Basic price, without overdrive, £715, plus £299 Os. 10d. P.T.) 


During a rainy and gusty weekend I put the Cresta through its paces in 
the Cotswold country, over some 200 miles of varied roads, fast and slow; 
good, bad and indifferent; up hill and down dale. This terrain brought out 
its good points very well, especially the easy handling, good road-holding, and 
comfortable, level ride. An overall fuel consumption of 25 m.p.g. was doubtless 
due to good use of overdrive, although speeds of 85 and 90 m.p.h. were 
freely attained, but not maintained for long. 

The steering is light, precise, and self-centres nicely; it behaves just as 
_well whether the car be on a good main road or a winding secondary hill 
across which rainwater has cut drainage channels. Deliberate use of the 
brakes—the front drums have been increased in size—on long winding 
descents failed to produce any sign of fade. 

After a frosty night in the open starting was instantaneous, the organ-type 
accelerator pedal being depressed fully once to set the automatic choke. The 
thermostatically controlled heater was much appreciated too, and particularly 
useful in the climatic conditions prevailing was the very rapid demisting and 
defrosting, a flick-over switch setting heater and fan to maximum output with 
all the hot air directed up the inside of the screen. 

The Cresta is not a small car, and comfortably accommodates three on 
each seat. When only two occupy a seat the broad folding centre armrest 
of each seat is invaluable for positioning passengers, and is supplemented by 
armrests on all doors. The 
upholstery is in leather, with 
Vynide trim on the door panels 
and back of the front seat. 
The top of the fascia is padded 
and forms a hood above the 
speedometer, and a lock-up 
glove compartment is in front 
of the passenger. The two 
sun visors are softly padded 
also. Indeed, the interior is 
very completely furnished, 
with soft pile carpets over 
felt and rubber underlays, and 
courtesy switches for the roof 
light on all four doors. 

The large boot has a flat 
floor and its lid is counter- 
balanced on torsion bar 
springs for easy opening and 
loading. Beneath the floor the 
spare wheel is stowed in its 
own compartment. 

Another interesting 
feature of the Cresta’s equip- 
ment is its sealed beam 
headlamps, which gave a 
very adequate spread of 
light that on dipped beam 
did not appear to worry 
approaching drivers. 

Altogether I was sorry 
to return the Cresta, for it 
provides a sparkling and 
comfortable performance in 
avery nice manner. Its 
basic price with overdrive 
is £760, plus purchase tax 
£317 15s. rod., total {1077 
15s. rod. 


MOTORING NOTES 





During the past year the A.A.’s control centre on M.1 dealt with 13,500 
breakdown calls, an average of nearly forty per day, and its radio breakdown 
vehicles travelled over half-a-million miles on M.1. 


Although the motor industry is experiencing a slackening of demand, to 
which the word recession has been applied in some quarters, this is by no 
means universal and Jaguar Cars Ltd. state that their production is running 
at the highest level in the company’s history. 


In response to the Prime Minister's appeal to British industry to intensify 
its export drive, the Ford Motor Company held a four-day convention and 
display in Hamburg attended by more than 1000 representatives from fifteen 
European countries. Of thirteen associated Ford companies in Europe, four 
assemble Dagenham products. 


The annual Rally of the Land-Rover Owners’ Club, a strenuous two-day 
event of driving tests, and a point-to-point, held at Solihull, Warwickshire, 
in mid-November, was won by Mr. D. Liddiard, a Newbury (Berkshire) 
farmer, whose car has covered 47,000 miles. 


Power-assisted steering on a Nuffield Universal Four tractor will be one 
of the novelties to be found at the Smithfield Show at Earls Court 
(December 5-9). 
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The brandy — Remy Martin V.S.O.P. 


A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few ever fail to detect the 
subtlety or appreciate the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers.H. Upmann Havana Cigars enjoys 
an extra satisfaction. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, and in 
body, they bear fragrant witness to the skill and reputation of 
the cigar maker — and also to his own good taste. 


H. UPMANN 


HAVANA CIGARS (ius 
(HABANA) 





LONDON NEWS 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE iv PARIS 


Me. ETIENNE ADER, AUCTIONEER : 12, Rue Favart 


RIC 68-23 








Will be held at the PALAIS GALLIERA—PARIS 
10 Avenue Pierre ler de Serbie, on 


WEDNESDAY, 7th DECEMBER, 1960 


COLLECTION OF Mr. PENARD Y FERNANDEZ 


OBJETS D’ART and FINE FURNITURE 
Principally XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries 


OLD PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
F. Boucher, Moreau l’atné, Mallet, Pillement, Schall, G. de Saint Aubin, 
Tiepolo, Fragonard, Mignard, etc. 


OLD GOLDSMITH’S ART *« SHOWCASE 
FURNITURE CHAIRS 


OBJECTS « . 
CARPETS « TAPESTRIES 


Experts: MM. CATROUX, DAMIDOT, LACOSTE, PROST, 
FROMANGER 


WEDNESDAY, 14th DECEMBER, 1960 
ART COLLECTIONS BELONGING TO VARIOUS AMATEURS 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
Salvador Dali, Derain, Léger, Utrillo, Zadkine, Degas, Loiseau, 
Boudin, Chirico, etc. 


OLD PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
H. Robert, Leprince, Labille Guiard, etc. 


OBJETS D’ART and FINE FURNITURE 
XVIUth CENTURY 


TAPESTRIES 








Experts: MM. PACITTI, CATROUX, DAMIDOT, DILLEE, LACOSTE 








See es Tie 
SOUTH AFRICA 













Touring 
with 
leisurely 
pleasure... 


Robert Louis Stevenson said ‘it is more 
blessed to journey than to arrive.’ A coach 
tour in South Africa makes a pleasure of 
both. 

By day modern coaches carry you through 
the ever-changing, spell-binding scenery. 
At night you are welcomed at selected 
hotels where comfortable accommodation, 
good food and good company provide rest 
and relaxation. This is the way to see the 
real South Africa. 


details of 





ss 


by Coach 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE. TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON WC2 


DeceMBER 3, 1960 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 
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Choose AVIA 
for your most 


precious gift 





this Christmas 


Immaculate styling, 
enduring accuracy, 
maintaining the highest 
tradition of Swiss 
precision craftsmanship. 
Every Avia watch carries 
a world-wide service 
guarantee and is 
attractively boxed 


for Christmas giving. The Ci H. U H 
igar— 11. Upmann Havana. 


ee A host is known 
Meir by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more 
insult than compliment. The correct thing to serve 
after meals is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is 
why the perfect host gladly pays that little bit more 
for a really fine liqueur brandy like Remy-Martin. 
A genuine Fine Champagne V.S.0.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as Fine Champagne be- 
cause it is made exclusively from grapes grown in the 
two finest districts of Cognac. And it is reassuring to 
remember that Remy Martin make nothing less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


Free brochure and address of nearest stockist 
from sole importers for Avia of Switzerland: 
Louis Newmark Lid., Purley Way, Croydon. 
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For yours and the Captain's table 


A lovely ship sets sail. From bow to 
stern, a ship-builder's dream come 
true. And for more than two thou- 
sand passengers, a three-week life 
of luxury. Everything superlatively 
right, down to the last pepper pot. 





Which reminds us: the tableware 
isdesigned by Robert Welch, 
and made by J. & J. Wiggin. 
No difficulty about a name for it: 





Oriana. Beautiful to look at, each J. & J. WIGGIN LIMITED 
satin-finished, stainless steel piece. 32 OLD HALL WORKS 
Practical. Modern. It needed to be, BLOXWICH, STAFFS. 


and itis, Oriana for Oriana. Oriana for 


you. Oriana for the Captain's table. 


For a host of land-locked tables too. 








Carbon in aircraft, carbon in motorcars, 
carbon in trains, carbon in ships; carbon 
in electrical generation; carbon in current 
collection; carbon in washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners, carbon in tele- 
phones, pumps, radios and refrigerators; 
atomic carbon, mechanical carbon, elec- 
trical carbon—always carbonis somewhere 
at work. In the last 50 years, we have put 
carbon on the map. We have adapted it t6 
the needs of so many industries that now 
our MORGANITE carbon products are known 
throughout the world. Quality, reliability 
and consistency are ensured by craftsmen, 
technicians, research scientists together 
with ordinary men and women who all be- 
come daily more expert in the service of 
industry. Behind them the resources and 
energies of this Group are continuously 
directed to yet greater scientific achieve- 
ments forthe benefit of to-morrow’s world. 


CARBON DEPARTMENT 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11 


Part of Morgans’ world-wide Group of Companies 
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The only ultra thin 
automatic watch in 
the world (Thickness 


of movement 2 -3mm) 




















S. A. Ancienne Fabrique Georges Piaget & Cie. 


La Céte-aux-Fées, Suisse Rue du Rhéne, Genéve. 























Fine and Dry Monopole 


Your Edwardian Uncle Jocelyn always spoke of it as ‘‘bubbly”’: 
your Cousin Letitia demanded ‘‘fizz"' in ringing tones in her deb 
days of the Roaring Twenties; and you, modern that you are. 
- simply order “‘champers’’. But your ‘“‘champers"’ is very different 
‘ze me from ‘‘fizz"* or ‘“‘bubbly”’, for tastes have radically changed in the 
LYuMASS past fifty years. You like your champagne as you like your 
( humour—dry, with the hint of a hite to it. 

Of the modern champagnes. there is none better than fine Dry 
Monopole, either 1952 or non-vintage. (Remember that where 
champagne is concerned, non-vintage is not non-U.) 


Dry Monopole is indeed a champagne for la grande occasion; it is 
to be found only a telephone call away, at your wine merchant. 
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16/- bottle - 





DRY FLY 
SHERRY 





A gracious welcome to your guests 


8/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 32/- 
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This unforgettable coffee liqueur is one of the 
delights of the Caribbean. A fine liqueur— by 
itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. “Tia 
Maria” is subtly blended with Blue Mountain 
coffee which is why it goes so perfectly with 
coffee. Try it—today ! 


THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets 42,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 


and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 











Here’s something NEW 
in GIFTS.. 


THE RELAXATORdeigoed to induce 
complete relaxation—banish tal 


Write for FREE folder to 


LODGE OF LONDON 
(LA) TRABING ESTATE, WEST MOLESEY, SURREY. 





Probably 


the most expensive, 
certainly the best 











Dynatron build to standards, never 
prices. This is the only way to produce 
the ‘concert grand’ performance, the 
superb reliability and finish, that have 
made people who appreciate good sound 
reproduction choose Dynatron for over 
30 years. 

This is MAZURKA our modern, high fidelity record 


including matching extension speaker unit. Legs are an 
optional extra. 


Sey 1a Gee ap © eaten ant eit gn & tenet 
| with your local Dynatron Dealer 









POTEET OTERO EE EEE EE EERE EEE EEE EEE SHEE SESE EEE EE EEE EEE ESE EEE SEES EEE EEEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEES 


To Dynatron Radio Limited, St. Peter's Road, Furze Platt, Maidenhead, Berks. 
Telephone: okdenboad S130 110 tines) 



















OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When om at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, 38.C. 


"EXPORT" 


CIGARETTES 
at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
Pansenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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How much 


rosier 





everything 

is with 
a pink Gin! 
Just gin and Angostura— 


and the world 


takes on a different tinge. 




















ANGOSTURA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
It’s the pink that makes the drink 
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Give atta pleasure) 


This Christmas, give a gift with a distin- 
uished difference . . . give Beefeater Extra 
ty Gin. True, it costs more than ordinary 

gins, but your generosity will make it more 

appreciated. 

Triple Distilled from pure grain for extra 

dryness, Beefeater Extra Dry is velvet-soft, 

clear as a diamond. Give it by the bottle, or 
by the case. It's the perfect way to show your 
good taste at the present time. 


| 






























Available from ail the 
better Wine & Spirit 
Merchants. 


37/- a bottle 


= BEEFEATER 
re an EXTRA DRY GIN 





JAMES BURROUGH LTD - LONDON SE11 - DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 





Pipe dream comes true...... 


BARLING 


Ye Olde Wood 


Comfort, good looks and 
cool, mellow smoking—this 
famous pipe gives you all 
these. The Barling Design 
mouthpiece and overall 

balanced weight make it 
most comfortable. The 

finest quality old 
matured briar ensures 
a beautifully cool 
smoke. It’s a pipe 
dream come true. 












Also available 
in Guinea 
Grain, Stand- 
ard and Sand- 
blast Series 


LONDON 1812 


B. BARLING & SONS LIMITED 
PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 








Warm the whole room 
with a Belling Zephyr 
electric heater 














For real comfort in winter you need gentle, 
background warmth over the whole room. 
And that’s what you get from these hand- 
some Belling Zephyr convectors—friendly 
warmth that wraps round you wherever 
you are. You can choose between free- 
standing or wall-mounted 
models, and you can even 
have a reflector or infra- 
red fire-bar to switch on 
when you want extra local 








4 Post this to Belling & Co. Ltd., 
i Enfield, Middz. 
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heating. The Zephyr are only part of the | 
Belling range of electric fires—the largest : 


range in the world. See them at your 
Electrical Shop or Showroom. 

Send off the coupon below for our free 
100-page colour catalogue; it illustrates 
the whole range in colour with full des- 
criptions, and prices. There are pages of 
handy electrical hints too. Send for it now. 
No obligation. No follow-up callers. We 
guarantee that. 











Bottied & Blended by Robert McNish & Co. Led 
Glasgow. Scotland 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 
on resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the ; 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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scal is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
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Now, more than ever before, the 
comfort of a ‘van’ is allied to 
the mobility and performance 
of the modern car. The new 
*ROMANY ’* abounds with new 
features to make your wandering 
life even more comfortable. It 
has a fibreglass roof extension 
with built-in roof rack and sun- 
visor, *‘ Dormatic’ seating, wider 
top bunks, wrap-around rear 


THE 


GIPSY-LIKE 
FREEDOM 








CARAVAN 


windows, ventilated kitchen 
cabinet with sliding doors, 
fluorescent tube lighting and a 
host of optional extras, including 
a built-in Elsan Toilet and Calor 
gas Refrigerator. Price £875 


Also 2 & 4-berth basic “Romany” models from £765. Other 





DORMOBILE caravan conversions available on Bedford short-wheel- 
base and long-wheelbase vans, Thames 15 cwt., Austin A.152, 
Seandard “ Acies”, Morris J2 and Commer 3 ton. 4 & 2-berth 
models—all 6 seaters. Prices from £740. 


Detoits from dealers or the designers. 


Dept. LL.N. UTILECON WORKS, FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND 
Telephone: Folkestone 51844 Established 1773 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON 








DECEMBER 3, 1960 





SANREMO 


BORDIGHERA 
ALASSIO 


Ospedaletti Diano Marina 
Ventimiglia - Imperia - Taggia 
All-the-year-round resorts with every amenity 


Information: ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.LT.) 
201, Regent Street, London, W.1 
ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO, IMPERIA and all Travel Agents. 
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for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 





EL VINO CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants & Shippers since 1879 


OFFER 
AMAZING VALUE 
IN CHRISTMAS 









The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
represents the cumulative blending 
of five generations of the Gloag family 
in direct succession since 1800. 

To test the fine quality try it neat. 


a cheque for £22 : 10s. brings a dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 








experience 


If you have any difficulty about supplies, 


GROUSE~WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 












HAMPER No. | ac £3. 3. Od. 





1 bottle Amon: any 

; » Beaujolais Vi Baad 
oo ct. 

i Graves Vintage 1957 











Delivered carriage paid throughout U.K. 


Send now, your own personal message for 
inclusion in hamper 
El Vino Co. Ltd., Union House, 
Martin Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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HELP US TO HELP 
those who cannot help themselves 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to continue 
to help our large and ever-increasing family, many 
of whom are elderly and infirm, They rely on us 
for temporary or permanent financial assistance in 
order that they may continue to maintain them- 
selves in their own little homes, for as long as 
health and strength permit. 
longer possible, as many as can be cared for are 
admitted to the seven nursing and residential 
homes provided by the Association in London, 
and different parts of the country. More homes 
are needed, and will be added as soon as the 
necessary funds are available. 


When this is no. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8 
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Fino 
SAN PATRICIO 


VERY ORY NATURAL 98 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE ivY¥ 


For many years revered and enjoyed in distinguished sherry- 
drinking circles, it can now be obtained at high-class bars, 
restaurants and wine merchants. GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 
is internationally known as Spain’s most celebrated true 
Fino sherry. For the elegance, crispness and superb bouquet 
of a supreme dry sherry, ask for. . . 


GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY © & SONS LIMITED, WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, 
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These old houses stand at the corner of streets whose names indicate the original rural 
character of this part of Norwich— Willow Lane and Cow Hill. The tine church beyond, 
St. Giles-on-the-Hill, has the tallest tower of any of the city’s thirty pre-retormation 
churches. Because of its height and its dominant position, a cresset on the top of the 
tower was used in the 16th century as a beacon. 


It was in nearby St. Giles’ Street a hundred years ago that an othce was opened to 


; S 
provide insurance against the risk of accidents of various kinds. This company was 
amalgamated with the Norwich Union in 1908, so that the Societies today provide insurances 


of all kinds—fire, life, accident, marine and aviation. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 





Branches and lyencies throughout the World 


a If vou would like a print of this advertisement, write to the Societies’ Publicity Department 
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